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Two questions to Mr Brooke-in CD campaign he urges 


‘Frank statement of the facts’ 


Next Monday, September 16, a three- 
week publicity campaign for Civil 
Defence will begin. On that evening, 
Henry Brooke, who as Home Secretary 
fs the Minister responsible for Civil 
Defence, will introduce the campaign 
with television and radio broadcasts. 
During the week full-page advertise- 
ments will appear in all the national 
dailies. 

In the current issue of the monthly 
magazine Civil Defence Mr. Brooke 
urges the necessity for “a frank state- 
ment of the facts” with regard to Civil 
Defence. We challenge him to follow 
his own advice. 


In particular, a frank statement of the 
facts is needed on the following topics: 


1 Is he prepared to explain to the 

public what happened during the 
NATO exercise Fallex 62, which took 
place last autumn, and which was in- 
tended to test the adequacy of Civil 
Defence measures ? 


2 Is he prepared to provide the 
public with an easily understand- 
able and reliable handbook explaining 
what nuclear war would mean to this 
country if it does break out ? 

To do these things will require integrity 

and courage. 


Last year only two papers in Britain 
published information about Fallex 62. 
They were The Times and Peace News. 
The Times reported on September 27 
that “it is understood that Fallex 62 
. . . is being ended prematurely. ... 
The sudden decision to end Fallex, the 
most comprehensive test of NATO 
structure to be held since the alliance 
was formed, has come as a surprise to 
staff officers here (at Larissa).” 


Later the cause of the confusion became 
evident in an article in Der Spiegel; a 
resumé of this appeared in The Times 
and an extract in Peace News. Der 
Spiegel said: 


After a few days large parts of England 
and W. Germany were totally destroyed. 
In both countries allowances were made 
for between ten and fifteen million dead. 
In the United States, which had been 
attacked in the meantime with a number 
of Soviet H-bombs, the losses were far 
greater, 


It is possible that Der Spiegel’s report is 
not completely accurate. But it is very 
significant that neither in Germany nor 
in Britain have officials publicly ques- 
tioned its accuracy. Indeed, when the 
Spies for Peace published similar infor- 
mation in Britain, though their act was 


condemned, the basic accuracy of what 
they wrote was not disputed. 


The government has not dared to ex- 
plain what actually happencd on Fallex 
62; it has simply said, in its defence 
White Paper, that “in general the exer- 
cise showed that the (Civil Defence and 
mobilisation) plans were basically sound 
and practicable.” Official government 
staternents about Fallex 62 have still not 
been withdrawn. But statemcnts about 
what nuclear war would mean to this 
country have. Last July the Estimates 
Committee of the Home Office advised 
the withdrawal of the widely-distributed 
Civil Defence Handbook, Advising the 
Householder on Protection Against 
Nuclear Attack. The committee said: 


... , the average householder who reads 
what to do in the event of imminent 
nuclear attack, and is told, if driving a 
vehicle, that he should “Park off the 
road if possible; otherwise alongside the 
kerb,” will not form the impression that 
the civil defence measures taken by the 
government are of any value whatsoever. 


Mr. Brooke has it in his power to 
authorise the publication of a more seri- 
ous and reliable householder’s handbook. 
If he is serious when he talks about “a 
frank statement of the facts” he should 


announce that a new handhoois is being 
prepared. 

We have no wish to criticise all the people 
who work in the Civil Defence Corps or in 
organisations such as the Women’s Volun- 
tary Service which co-operate with Civil 
Defence. 

Indeed, we share at least some of the atti- 
tudes of those who work in Civil Defence, 
particularly the desire to do something 
about the danger of total war. We believe 
that well organised social services could 
perform a vital role in the event of nuclear 
accidents and even in the unlikely but per- 
haps not impossible event of a limited 
nuclear war. Moreover, if, as we advocate, 
the British people defend their values by 
means of Gandhian techniques of non- 
violent resistance, this method of civilian 
defence might be based round an organisa- 
tion similar to Civil Defence. 

However, the way Civil Defence has been 
misused by the government as a means for 
deceiving the public about nuclear war is 
shocking. 

An understanding of the dangers of nuclear 
war is not everything - a clear outline of 
alternatives is also necessary: but frankness 
in stating the dangers to which this country 
is exposed is nevertheless important, and 
Mr. Brooke has an opportunity to display 


-it on Monday. 


South Vietnam: repression of Buddhists is ‘in American disfavour’ 


Schoolchildren and students in South Vietnam have been carrying out widespread 
demonstrations in the past week against the regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
On Monday about 1,000 high school children in Saigon were arrested by a battalion 
of heavily armed troops and more than 100 members of the secret police. Earlier 
several hundred high school and university students had also been arrested. 


Last Saturday children at one high school shouted and threw stones at the police 
for two hours before they were arrested. They had demanded the release of 
university students arrested earlier, protested against the government’s repressive 
policy towards the Buddhists and denounced the United States for sending aid to 


the Diem regime. More than 600 girls and 200 boys were carried away by the 
police. Most of those arrested were between 13 and 15 years old. The picture on 
the left shows government troops encircling a group of girl demonstrators. 


At a demonstration on Monday at a boys’ high school in the Cholon district of 
Saigon some of the boys hurled school desks down at the secret police. When the 
police caught them they beat some of them up and threw them head first into 
lorries. 


The South Vietnamese government press agency has stated that the demonstrations 
were Communist-inspired. In a communique issued on Sunday night, General 
Ton That Dinh, military governor of Saigon, said that those arrested who were over 
20 years old would be conscripted into the army immediately. Those who were 
under 20 would be sent to a camp for “ re-education ” for an indefinite period. 


In an interview on Monday on NBC television, President Kennedy said that although 
the Diem government’s repression of the Buddhists was “in American disfavour,” 
he did not think it would be helpful for the United States to reduce its aid to South 
Vietnam in view of the Communist threat to that country. He said the US must be 
patient in using its influence to persuade the South Vietnamese government to take 
steps which would regain popular support. “ We can't expect these countries to do 
everything the way we want to do them” he went on. “ We can’t make everyone 
in our image, and there are a good many people who don’t want to go in our image.” 


Contents of this issue: 


Alan Lovell on David Storey — p6 


Theodor Ebert on Germany — p3 
Malcolm Caldwell on Malaysia — p10 
Michael Randle on the Factory for Peace — p5 
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HOUSMANS 


give good service to organisations, 
groups and readers 


Duplicating paper and supplies 
Typing and copy paper 

Envelopes of all kinds 

Office supplies and account books 


Personal stationery and gifts 
Typewriters, pens - and repairs 


PLUS the biggest-anywhere selection 
of peace bocks and pamphlets, 
posters, badges, song-books, and 

a second-to-none book order 
Service to zil parts of the world 


HOUSMANS 


the peace news booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


#4 | renounce war and | will Othe y 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION LONDON 
AREA ‘ 


September 14 - 28 


Special activities this fortnight need your 
help: leaflet. distribution, film van. shows, 
open-air speaking. Contact Myrtle Solomon, 
6 Apollo Place, S.W.10. FLA 7906. 


> PAID BY 
THE SOCIETY 


“YOUR 
FUTUR 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
= FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
“Gulde for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS 


Bu Lp ise SOcte TY 


Fer Secial Saving Te Bag 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W3 
and ac 
112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms: cash with ordér, 6d per word, min, 4s 
(Box Nos. 1s extra). Please do not send stamps in 
payment except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1, Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results, Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 
Demonstration for Socialism, Trafalgar Sq., 3.30 


Sun. Sept. 15. Questions. Org. by Socialist Party 
of Gt. Britain. 


The ‘Other’? Peanuts Folksong Club. C'ttee of 100. 


“Mother Redcap”, Holloway Rd., by Archway 
station. Resident David Burke. 2s 6d, Every 
Friday. 

Vaccination: Public Meeting and discussion. Ken- 
sington Central Library, W.8. Sept, 18, 6.30. 


Speakers include experts on values and dangers of 
Preventive medicine. 


Holiday accommodation 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 
quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. Quaker owned. 
G., M. and H. Hather. 


Personal 


Christian pacifist, 18, seeks companion, wishes under- 
take independent countryside tour, campaigning, edu- 
cational, survey opportunities. Vehicle preferred, 
enthusiasm essential. Box No. 234. 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L.336943, 
See purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
und. Seen & . 


Correspond.- with, exchange visits / with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professional typing (tapes, mss.) short- 
hand, translating. Mabe! Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd.,-N.11. ENT 3324. 


Family Plagning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St... Brighton. 


Free copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers. New readers’ trial rate: 6 weeks 2s 6d post 
free. Please send name and address to Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Personal Column Litd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friends - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E, for 
details. 


Typist seeks work at home, envelopes and post cards 
addressed, personal reminder service, copy typing. 
details and terms on request ta Cedric J. Dann, 125 
George Borrow Road, Norwich, Norfolk. NOR 41G. 


Would Mr. P. Yarr and Miss J. A. Warner please 
send their addresses to Peace News. 


Publications 


“Africa - The Way Ahead’ by Jack Woddis, 21s, 
postage 10d, and many other books on the great 
issues of the moment. When in town be sure to 
visit us. Open Sats. 10 to 4 p.m., weekdays 9.30- 
6 p.m. Central Books, 37 Grays Inn Rd., W.C.1, 
nr. Holborn Hall. 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d. 12 months 17s. Box 
1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


For Children ‘‘The Greenwooders’’ (Geoffrey. Palmer 
and .Néel. Lloyd). «Humour, excitement, no violence, 
From all bookshops. (Dennis Dobson, 12s 6d.) 


National Committee of 100 Bulletin. Fortnightly. 5s 
for 6 mths. 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


Over 800 books, humerous periodicals on peace in 
German accyrately classified (Dewey system). Latest 
materials listed in monthly ‘‘Zivil"’. Send enquiries 
or contributions to “Werband- der Kriegsdienst-ver- 
weigerer, Dokumentationsabteilung, Karl-Heinz 
Stahnke, 207 Ahrensburg 1, Bagenstr. 14, Germany. 


Sarvedaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from’ Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd:, London, N.1, at 12s 
yearly or Is (post 3d) each issue. : 


Special Branch have returned ‘‘Silent Death” (‘‘scare 
publication, very far-fetched"' - Adam Roberts, Peace 
News). Price 6d, badges 6d, both post 3d. C’'ttee 
of 100 (P and W) 21B Carlton Drive, S.W.15. Why 
pay more? 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 50c. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related Agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music, by contributors 
all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade Union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages. 4d. 


Situations vacant 


Newsagent, §.E.15, wants lady assistant. 
daily, alternate mornings and afternoons. 
235. 


6} brs. 
Box No. 


Odd Job Man wanted, put up shelves, etc., smalk 
shop. Peckham. Partics. to Box 236. 


Situations wanted 

M.A. in English, 6 years campaign experience, proven 
organising and writing ability, v.g. refs., seeks job 
now in peace or underdevelopment work. Box 239. 


Accommodation wanted 


A seeker, single man age 28 yrs., needs up to 6 
months or more on Quaker owned smallholding. 
Please help. Box No. 237. 


CND family (daughter 19, son 16) returning from 
New Zealand urgently require unfurnished sccor- 
modation London area after Oct, 13. F. Viney, 23 
Kingsthorpe Rd., S.E.26. 


Unmarried couple seek reasonable room/two rooms, 
London, fairly central. Box No, 240. 


For sale 


CND armbands. New idea - ‘printed cardboard. 
White CND symbol on black cardboard band. (4in. 
x 16in.) disposable, impressive, sold only in packets 


of four. Send 3s 6d p.o. per packet (post free). 
Keith Hearne, 11 College Rd., Reading, Berks. (sole 
supplier). : 


Print slogans on mail. Campaign rubber stamps. 
Details: Josephs, 10 Lenwade Road, Birmingham 32. 


D 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select fram notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible we urge organisers to 


Send entries fo arrive not later than first post 
Monday, (Friday preferred). 


te 


Include date, town, ;timé, place. (hall, street), 
nature of event, .speakers, .organisers (ard secre- 
tary’s address), 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1, 


13-14 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Deptford: Local clothing and cash appeals. Help 
urgently needed with. leafletting and-launching local 
groups. RAV 1991. OXFAM. 


14-16 Sept, Sat-Mon 


Southend & district: PPU Film Van touring outdoor 
showings to shoppers, frippers and industrial district. 
Contact LI. Griffiths, 39 Parkside, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


14-29 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Vancouver-Berlin Peace Waikers in Sweden. 14th 
Holmedal; 15 Arjand; 16 Sillerud; 17 Langserud; 18 
Borgvik; 19 Walberg; 20-21 Karistad; 22 Vase; 23 
Krisunehamm; 24-25 Karlskoga; 26 Leknyttan; 27-29 
Orebro. Details c/o Folkereisning Mot Krig, Kr, 
Augusts gt. 19., Oslo, Norway. 


14 September, Saturday 


Biggin Hill, Kent: 
Air, Show, 
enb. 


Bristo): Protests against Army: Recruiting Drive on 
the Downs. Phone 46044 or 33459, CND and 
C'ttee of 100. "+ © F 


2.30 onwards. 


30 onw: Battle of. Britain 
Leaflet distribution. 


3 -p.n. meeting. 


London, S.W.14: 3 p.m. Richmond Bridge. Leaflet 
distribution, PPU.. 


North Shields: © 10.45 a.m. Northumberland Sq. 
Assemble for Protest March to Newcastle. CND. 


15 September, Sunday 


Bexley, Kent: 7.30 p.m. 19 Hall Place Cres, Public 
Mig. Stuart Morris - ‘‘What is Pacifism?”.. PPU. 


London, N.3¢ 3 p.m.-9.30 p.m., IFoR, -3 Hendon 
Ave, (underground Finchley Central). International 
sub-committee of C'ttee of 100. All welcome, esp. 
those who have been abroad this summer. 


London, N.W.3: 6.15 p.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
Meet to go to 6.30 evensong at Parish Church, 
Church Raw. Christian Group C'ttee of 100. 


W.l: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan & 
Poster Parade.. Westminster CND. 


London, 
Edgars). 


16 September, Monday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m. 19 Hall Pl. Cres. Public mtg. 
Beg Clarke - *'Tax refusal - pros and cons.”’ 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore St. ‘‘Can we educate for Non-Vielent 
Eiving?’\ - the, sthoolechitd, “Marjorie Mitchell. 
FoR/PPU.) * les OO OR — 
London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. WRI 
Triennial Conference - report and views from rep. 
Pes Morris. Refreshments 6 p:ri. Centraf Londoh 


17 September, Fuesday 
London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends Hse., Euston 


Rd, (rm. 16).. Paul Oestreicgher of BBC will be there: 
AH welcome. Christian’ Group €'ttee of 100. 


London, S.W.141 8 p.m. Richmond Station. Leaflet 


Vdistribution. PPU: _ See 


18 September, Wed 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m. 19 Hall Pl. Cres. Public 
mtg. Geo. J. Swift - ‘Can Pacifists Support Civil 
Defence?"’ .PPU. 

London, N.9: 8 p.m. 


Lower Fore St, Congrega- 


tional Church Hall. Report on WRI conference, 
Tony Smythe. PPU. 
London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Burgh Hse,, Well, Walk 


of Flask Walk). Supporters Mtg. 


C'ttee of LOD. 


(continuation 
Barnaby Martin. 


19 September, Thursday 


Blackburn: 2.30 and 7.30 
Public Hatls, Northgate. 
starve?’' CND. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone, Malcolm Smith. PPU. 


20-21 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Lambeth: Loca) clothing and cash appeals. Help 
urgently needed with Jeafletting and launching local 
groups. RAV 1991. OXFAM. 


20 September, Friday 


Ebbw Vale, Mon.: 
Mtg. 
CND. 


21-22 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Enfield, Middx: Intensive CND campaigning at 
Enfield) Show: vigils, poster parades, public mtgs., 
etc. Help invited from all peace organisations. 
Details, Jim Crace, 12 Conway Gdns: ;-Enfield. - 


Regency Hall, 


p.m. 
“Need they 


Film show 


7 p.m. Workmen's Hall. Public 
Speakers: Donald Soper and Elaine Morgan. 


Shamley Green, nr. Guildford : Weekend school at 
The Hallams, lunchtime Sat. to teatime Sun.: ‘‘Peace 


and a Labour Government.’’ Speakers include: 
Joyce Butler, MP, Frank .Allaun, MP, Stephen.. 
Swingler, MP. Fee’ £2° 5s. - 10s, ‘deposit.’ to. Erit:. 


Messer, 78 Blenheim Cresc., South Croydon. LPF. 


21 September, Saturday 


Bexley, Kent: 8.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. Bexleyheath 
Clock, Tower: Public fast in aid of Oxfam. PPU. 


London, S.E.6 and district: All day PPU Film Van 
touring local sites. : Contact A.. Farrand, 97 King 
Alfred Ave., Bellingham. FoR & PPU. 


London, S.W.14: 3 p.m. Richmond Bridge. 
distribytion. PPU. 


22 September, Sunday 


London, -N.W.3.: PPU Film Van touring local 
sites. Contact Lyndal Evans, 8 Downside Crescent. 


London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Place (ft. of 
Toners Bean St.). Poster Parade. “Westminster 
D. 


Leaflet 


Tonbridge + 6.30 p.m. Adult School Hall, Danvers. 
Rd. Patricia Cummings, ‘‘God’s Children. - the 
Mentally Handicapped.’’ SoF. e 


23. September, Monday 


Bexley, Kent: 7.30 p.m. 19 Hall PI. Cres, 
mtg. Ronald Lightowler (sec. LVS) ‘'Reverence for 
all life:’’) PPU. 


London, N.9‘: 8 p.m. Congregational, Church Hall, 
Lower. Fore St. , Discussion +: Can .we educate for 
non-violent living?” FoR/PPU. 


24. September, Tuesday 


Birmingham : 715” p.m. Friends Hee, Bull St. 
Devi Prasad, Sec. WRI. PPU. 


Norwich: 7.30-p.m. . Friends Mtg: Hse., 
Goat Lane.. ‘‘What -about’the Russians?”’ 
mtg. Speaker: Barnaby Martin. CND. 


25 Sept, Wednesday 


Bexley, Kent: 8 p.m. 19 Hall Pi. Cr. Public mtg. 
David Graham «-*'How, Oxfam fights world hunger.’* 
PPU. “V - * 


St. Albans: All day mobile film van. Nr. Town 
Halil. Londoners contact Myrtle Solomon, FLA 
7906. or EWS 5501 for transport. PPU. | ; 


Lower 
Public 


Public * 


27-29 Sept, Fri-Sun 


PPU Film Van touring. Help needed 
Contact Pearl Truscott, 19 Ffall PI. 


Bexley, Kent: 
all three days. 
Cres: 


28 Sept-4 Oct 


Scarborough: , Labour Parly Conference 
campaigning. Tel. Cottingham 45477. 


30 September, Monday 


Scarborough: 7.30 p.m. Concert Room, Public 
Library, Vernon Rd. Public mtg. Speakers: Fenner 
Brockway, MP, Joyce Butler, MP, Harold Davies, 
MP, Anthony Greenwood, MP, John Horner, Emrys 
Hughes, MP, Ann Kerr,’Dr, Donald Soper. Chair: 
Fronk Allaun, MP. .Adm.: Is. LPF. F 


Every week 


Thursdays 


Falmouth: 8.30 p.m. on the Moor. 
CND. 

West Wickham, Kent: Thursday mtgs. resumed this 
week at 70. Pickhurst Rise. CND. 


. 
Fridays 

Birmingham : 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ La Boheme "’ coffee bar, 
Aston Rd, Working discussion mtg. Everyone 
welcome. CND, YCND, .C'ttee of ‘100. 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m, Friends’ Mtg, Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food, Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


London, E.C.3 :. .12.45-2 p.m... Tower Hill. Soeakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays F 


Birmingham :. 10.30. a.m.-12.30 p.m. 
p.m. Chamberlain Place (nr. Art Gallery). 
Sanity selling. YCND. 


Croydon: Freedom from hunger, tea stall all day 
outside St. Matthews Church, Géorge St. 


Leicester: t0 a.m.,, Gaumont: Cinema, Market Place. 
Peace News selling. Volunteers welcome. . Contact 
David Larie, 1 Wentworth Rd. Tel, 21958. 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
pone News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst 2 ‘ 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m, Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed, ‘phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. : 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 


CND 


Public mtg. 


and 2.30-5.30 
Mass 


Cock Pavement 


Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100, -CND. 

Oxford: 10 a.m.-1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m. Carfax. 
Peace News selling volunteers’ welcome. Contact 


A. T. R. Hooker, 37 Preachers Lane, St. Ebbes. 
Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (mr. W. H. Smith’s) 


Manning bookstall, leafleting, YWCND. 

Wells, Somerset: Stall in Market Pl. Literature, 
“' Sanity."’, ‘‘ Peace News "', also. small ‘‘ junk" 
section. _ Unwanted smal! articles welcomed. 
Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
Met..:Stn, Peace literature sales. CND; C'ttee of 
100, 


Twickenham: 11 a.m.° Kings Head, Twickenfiam 
Junction. - Open-air mtg.  Afl day leafleting, canvass- 
ing. ‘Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INDEC, 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sav- 
chiehall.. St. Open-air mtg. . CND. 

London, W.1: 3-5 pim. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch). »Peace News selling. Volun 
teers contact Trevor Hatton,Peace News, TER 4473. 
Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘' The Wellington "* Resi- 
dents’. Lounge,.:Bromsgrove St./Bristol St. corner. 
Open discussion mitgs.,refrestiments. _ CND, 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E,1": | Christchurch House, Ghancet St. 
“Work camps every weekend to help old and hand} 
cabped people in Slums of London. “Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. he? 

Watford: 10.30 .awm.-8.30- p.m. Garston workshop. 
'€anvassing, selling. CND, YCND: wore Dial 


Sonn 


In last week’s Peace News Theodor Ebert 
described the East German uprising of 1953 
and its suppression by the Soviet authori- 
ties. He also said that ‘ unsuccessful revo- 
lutions have been in vain only where no 
lesson was learnt for use in future action. 
For us in West German that means that we 
must not be content just to remember June 
17 with torchlight processions and unctious 
speeches.” Here he suggests what lessons 
can be Icarnt from the uprising. 


After the people’s uprising in the Sovict 
Occupation Zone of Germany on June 16- 
17, 1953, the New York Times wrote: 


“The Soviets are able to shoot down 
German men and women because they 
have tanks and machine-guns, but we 
know now, and history knows, that there 
live in the German people a courage and 
a spirit which will not tolerate oppres- 
sion for ever.” 


The President of West Germany, Theodor 
Heuss, has referred to the uprising as “a 
legalistically invalid but in a historical sense 
significant plebiscite.” 


It would be wrong to argue today that if 
only this or that action had been taken 
during the June uprising, if, for instance, 
a radio station had been seized, or RIAS 
(the West German radio station) had called 
for a general strike and given detailed in- 
structions, the government might have been 
forced to resign. Such actions would have 
served only to prolong the uprising and in- 
crease the bloodshed, They could not have 
led to final success. 

The initial strength of the uprising was due 
to the element of surprise. It broke out 
without any previous preparations, and in 
the Jong run that was the reason for its 
failure. The historian Leopold van Ranke 
once described the peasants’ uprising in the 
16th century as ‘‘the greatest natural cata- 
strophe in the history of the German state.” 
The spontancous uprising of June 17 was 
a similar natural catastrophe. 

Ten years have passed, and still the will of 
the people has not been able to prevail 
against the military, police and propaganda 
methods of the United Socialist Party (SED). 
Since the crection of the Berlin wall on 
August 13, 1961, the reunification policy of 
the Federal government, based upon mili- 
tary might, must be regarded as having 
definitely failed, 


David Childs 


Theodor bert 


What way to reunification is now open to 
Germans in both parts of their country ? 
Germans, both in East and West, must 
choose a dangerous and sacrificial way, the 
way of non-violent resistance, 


For a successful uprising in the Soviet zone 
three conditions have to be fulfilled : 


1. Resistance needs a theoretical pro- 
gramme, i.e. a policy which is superior 
to communism in its content of truth 
and hope for the future and for which it 
is worthwhile staking one’s life. Ad- 
mittedly, on June 16-17 the issue in ques- 
tion was the reduction of work norms, 
but few of the demonstrators would have 
been able to say exactly what it was they 
wanted. 
2. Resistance needs an organisational 
backbone. The organisation must enjoy 
the confidence of the masses, so that its 
general staff or the leaders of the strike 
are able to plan and co-ordinate action. 
Such a resistance organisation needs a 
network of resistance cells throughout 
the zone, and it must have resistance 
experts who in an emergency can act as 
spokesmen and local strike leaders. 
3. Resistance in the zone needs the co- 
operation of West Germany, but such 
co-operation must be of a kind which 
even the SED cannot misrepresent as 
militaristic revenge or counter-revolution. 
The answer to these conditions, which seem 
hardly capable of fulfilment, can be found 
only in the political theory of non-violence 
and the corresponding methods of resist- 
ance, 
The workers in Berlin and in the zone felt 
instinctively: If we are to be successful our 
resistance must be based on popular sup- 
port and must also avoid violence. These 
principles were not always strictly adhered 
to just because they were more instinctively 
felt than consciously realised. 
Louis Fischer, for many years correspondent 
of American newspapers in Moscow and 
author of the best known biography of 
Gandhi, was in West Berlin shortly after 
the events of June 16-17, 1953. When asked 
by RIAS what in his opinion their broad- 
casting policy should be in the future, he 
replied that they should “ preach Gandhi- 
ism.” 
Louis Fischer is right in a sense, but neither 
RIAS nor the officially supported “ Cura- 
torium for an indivisible Germany” are suit- 


West Germany's ‘Paras’ 


The efforts of Bonn public relations ex- 
perts, employed to assure their fellow Ger- 
mans that Bundeswehr soldiers have all the 
rights of ordinary citizens and no longer 
have to endure the brutal methods of the 
old Wehrmacht, are taking another knock. 
On August 25 Quick, the West German 
illustrated weekly, carried the story of 19- 
year-old Gert Trimborn, who was buried 
with full military honours a little more 
than 30 days after he started his national 
service with the Fallschirmjaeger, the para- 
troops, 

Trimborn, a lorry driver’s son from 
Cologne, died without regaining conscious- 
ness a week after he collapsed_on a train- 
ing exercise. On the same march four 
other recruits from his company collapsed. 
The incident , might .not have-got much 
publicity had not some building workers 
seen it happen. . They .witnessed how. the 
NCO in charge drove on his men hitting 
one, of them with’ a rifle-butt:. They pro- 
tested on the spot only to be abused as 
“lousy civilians.” Had they not protested 
and immediately helped those who col- 
lapsed’ others might’ also have died. And 
on hearing of Gert Trimborn’s death, they 
wert to the police. 

VicesAdmiral (retired), Hellmuth -Heye,. a 
former Christian Democrat MP, and now 
the West German soldiers’ “ ombudsman,” 


left his holiday. sanatorium. to investigate 


the paratrooper’s death and another inci- 
dent involving twenty Bundeswehr soldiers. 
The soldiers needed medical treatment after 
drunken instructors had thrown smoke 
bombs during a night alarm at a barracks 
near Neumuenster. 

As Der Spiegel pointed out on August 21, 
these two incidents are by no means iso- 
lated. In the last two years there have 
been a whole series. A 21-year-old soldier 
was drowned after obeying an order to 
jump into deep water - although he could 
not swim. A corporal who caused an acci- 
dent on an autobahn involving four vehicles 
was also apparently merely ‘“ obeying 
orders.” In Holzminden a pioneer who did 
not obey an order was tied'to a tree, while 
a comrade in Cuxhaven was beaten up by 
an officer cadet for not obeying an order to 
lie to attention in bed! The cadet got 
three months. An NCO in Treysa, Hesse, 
got six months for kicking a recruit. The 
short life of the Federal armed forces is 
crowded with similar incidents starting in 
1957 - the year sonscription was re-intro- 
duced - with ‘the tragic incident in which 
several recruits, non-swimmers, lost their 
lives obeying -an' order to wade. with full 
kit through a’ fast: moving~tiver. 

Quick, in its article on Gert Trimborn, says 
that his death was partly the result of the 
attitude that is fostered in the German 
patatroop corps: It claims that' this attitude 
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The reunification of 
Germany through 
t non-violent resistance 
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able organs, for the advocacy of non- 
violent resistance would not be very con- 
vincing in the mouths of those who seck 
security in the nuclear deterrent, and it 
would give the impression that they were 
irresponsibly gambling with the lives of 
others. 

An appeal for non-violent resistance from 
a member of NATO would inevitably call 
forth the usual propaganda slogans of the 
SED. The Communists would merely con- 
clude that for the time being the West had 
decided to pursue different tactics, only to 
fall back on armed force when opportunity 
served, and that SED officials could expect 
no mercy from their cnemics but only the 
justice of revenge. This would harden the 
attitude of the SED and thus reduce to a 
minimum the chances of success for any 
attempt at non-violent resistance. 

In East Germany non-violent resistance can 
be advocated only by an organisation which 
itself is committed te non-violence and 
non-violent defence methods instead of to 


is derived not only from the old Nazi 
Wehrmacht, but also from the French 
“Paras.” In the officers’ mess one hears 
“mon capitane,” “merci,” “pas de quoi,” 
etc. The officer in charge of Trimborn's 
company even wears the Paras’ insignia On 
his tunic. Maps showing the lost territories 
as German together with pictures of battles 
and heroes of World War II abound; 
pictures of the anti-Hitler plotters of 1944 
are consciously kept out of the barracks. 
Some West Germans are prepared to pro- 
test, and occasionally a court is prepared 
to punish an officer who oversteps the 
mark, but what is the attitude at the top ? 
In October, 1961, Herr von Merkatz, 
Federal Minister for the Laender, told -a 
gathering of 200 holders of the Knight’s 
Cross and of the Iron Cross at Bensheim, 
“Hold fast to the tradition of your order. 
It is no faded distinction. You are .re- 
garded as an elite - as the aristocracy of 
our people.” He took issue with the con- 
cept of the citizen in uniform, still official 
dogma in Bonn. “It cannot be that the 
soldier is basically nothing more than a 
uniformed: civilian,” he declared. 

David Childs ‘is prospective Labour candi- 
date for Rugby. He was awarded a Ph.D. 
‘by London University for an original. study 
of post-war. German. politics, and. while .a 
"British Council scholar at Hamburg Univer- 
sity taught English to West German pilots. 


Military metheds cannot help to secure 
the reunification of Germany, states 
Theodor Ebert. Here the British Com- 
mandant of Berlin, Major-General 
Coleman (right) carries out an inspec- 
tion near the Brandenburg Gate on 
Suly 18, 1953, the day after the East 
German uprising was crushed by Soviet 
tanks, 


conventional and nuclear military strategy. 
The methods of non-violent defence cannot 
be discussed fully here. In West Germany 
the “ Non-Violent Civil Army ~ is trying -to 
work out the strategy and tactics of non- 
violent resistance against a Communist in- 
vasion, A pamphlet of the same name sub- 
mits the first plans for the setting up of 
non-violent cadres and contains proposals 
for the organisation of a secret system of 
contacts in the Soviet-occupied zone and 
fdr initial resistance action of a more sym- 
bolic character, 

In principle it can be stated that the dis- 
armament of West Germany, or its “ trans- 
armament” to non-violent defence, would 
be tantamount to an offensive of freedom. 
In the first place, the Communist Party 
dictatorship would no longer be able to 
use the existence of the Federal army as a 
pretext for its internal policy of oppression. 
Even if the disappearance of the pretext 
would not in itself inevitably produce a 
liberal and democratic evolution in East 
Germany, there would be the distinct pos- 
sibility of its citizens taking a kind of 
correspondence course in the Gandhiism 
exemplified in West Germany, and using its 
methods against their oppressors. 

Secondly, the non-violent social order made 
possible. by a new conception of defence 
would approximate so closely to the 
humanitarian aims of Karl Marx as to 
overcome Marxism-Leninism in a. creative 
sense. Today the SED, by means of 
walls, barbed wire and ‘machine-guns, can 
prevent the escape of Germans from the 
socialist. paradise of, workers’ and_peasants, 
but this new idea would penetrate the Iron 
Curtain, The fanatical, party, dictatorship 


“of the SED, which in the last analysis is in- 


tended ip serve.the mostsidealistic “and 
humanitarian purposes, would be hollowed 
out from within if faced with the necessity 
of digesting the new ideology of non-vio- 
lence and ifs corresponding methods of 
resistance. . 

To the people of East°Germany ‘non-violent 
resistance is the last hopeful chance of ob- 
taining freedom; this is not as yet realised 
in the other part of Germany. * it “is the 
task” of non-violent action groups in West 
Germany to help people understand this, 
and to -pronrote “Oper “fesistahcés 
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Editorials 


SHOULD DIFFERENT PEACE GROUPS 
DEMONSTRATE TOGETHER? 


The US National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy has taken a bold step in 
issuing a report to groups advising them to 
avoid co-operating in organising demonstra- 
tions with other groups not sharing its 
multilateralist platform, 


It is a pity that SANE made this announce- 
ment privately to groups and not as a press 
Statement. The result was that the report 
leaked out in various . duplicated and 
printed journals, often in rather garbled 
form. Sane’s statement was a matter of 
legitimate public interest, and it should 
have been public. 


Sane has always had a strictly mul- 
tilateralist policy, though it has fav- 
oured unilateral initiatives of various 
kinds towards disarmament. What SaNne’s 
statement says in effect is that mul- 
tilateralism is multilateralism, and  uni- 
lateralist position, and its policy of “ peace 
lateralism is unilateralism. There is little 
point, it says, in confusing the issues by 
having the multilateralist and unilateralist 
causes advocated by the same marches and 
on the same platforms. SANE also insists 
that possible public sympathy for its multi- 
lateralish position, and its policy of “ peace 
plus” rather than what it describes as 
“peace at any price” has been weakened 
by co-operation with other groups, which 
include “radical pacifist, civil disobedience, 
anarchist and Soviet apologist positions.” 


While this description and much of the 
SANE statement is insulting in its attitude to 
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anti-war campaigners not sharing the multi- 
lateral platform, the statement generally 
makes a point deserving serious consider- 
ation in peace movements everywhere. 
Peace News does not share SANE’s multi- 
lateralist platform. It questions whether 
general disarmament is possible without the 
adoption of other methods of resisting 
totalitarianism and aggression. SANE’s 
critical assessment of the role of demon- 
strations and its desire to clarify its own 
purpose are, however, wholly admirable. 
The SANE statement comes at a time when 
the pacifist wing of the US peace move- 
ment is also urging a stronger and clearer 


declaration of policy. It is curious there- 
fore that SANE has been strongly criticised 
in an article in Liberation for its statement. 
SANE is not putting unilateralists or pacifists 
beyond the pale. Indeed, several members 
of its executive committee are pacifists, and 
Dr. Homer Jack, its executive director, is 
author of a well-known book on Gandhi. 
Nor is SaNe forbidding its groups from 
holding joint meetings or discussions with 
peace groups not sharing its opinions. 

Current developments in America are begin- 
ning to cast doubt on the whole concept of 
“umbrella” peace organisations. In the 
US, Turn Toward Peace, founded less than 


two years ago, has tried to serve as 4 
clearing house and co-ordinating centre for 
the “whole spectrum” of peace activity. 
In Easter 1962 this body actually sponsored 
Easter marches across the US, By 1963, 
however, TIP realised that as a co-ordinat- 
ing body it could not “sponsor” marches 
with clearly defined policy positions. The 
Easter 1963 marches in the US were not 
sponsored by TIP, but by individual 
groups or ad hoc combinations. 


The latest indications are that different 
wings of the US peace movement wish to 
go in clearly separate directions. 


GEORGE CLARK IMPRISONED 


Last Tuesday at London Sessions George 
Clark was sentenced to eighteen months 
imprisonment after being found guilty of 
incitement to cause obstruction during 
demonstrations organised by the “Save 
Greece Now” committee on July 9. The 
jury was out for over an hour before issu- 
ing the verdict. Mr. MacLeay, deputy chair- 
man, told George Clark: “ You’ve been 
very properly found guiky of this offence. 
You’ve got to be taught not to do this and 
other people too.” Earlier, prosecuting 
counsel said that people have no right in 
law to demonstrate. 


George Clark was not a member of the 
“Save Greece Now” committee or of the 
Committee of 100, from which he resigned 
earlier this year. Although a fiery speaker, 
he is always very insistent on non-violent 
discipline on demonstrations, and his resig- 
nation from the Committee was in large part 
caused by his concern at the tendencies to 
violence in that organisation, All who saw 
him on the Aldermaston march this Easter 
will have seen his heroic and almost Jone 
efforts to keep the march orderly and dis- 
ciplined. It is ironic, therefore, that the 


deputy chairman should have lectured 
George Clark last Tuesday about “ causing 
chaos in the streets.” 


George Clark would be the first to agree 
that those who commit civil disobedience 
should not complain at the penalties meted 
out. But in this case a basic civil liberties 
issue is involved. The demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square during the Greek royal 
visit was originally planned as a perfectly 
legal one, which became illegal only when 
the Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police invoked sweeping powers under the 
Metropolitan Police Act of 1839, 


The authorities seem to have chosen a time 
when public support of the Committee of 
100 is at a rather low ebb to clamp down 
in the most authoritarian manner on 
demonstrators. 

Unfortunately, there seems little that can be 
done at present to help George Clark, 
though we hope that he will appeal against 
this savage sentence. The important thing 
to learn from this case is that if civil liber- 
ties are to be maintained, demonstrations 
must be disciplined, orderly and non- 


violent. The trend recently has been in the 
opposite direction. 


Like many other basic rights, the right to 
demonstrate rests more on custom than on 
law. Mr. Macmillan’s statement in the 
Commons on June 27 that “the ordinary 
rights of peaceful demonstration are, 0 
course, part of our tradition here,” was 
correct, but legally invalid. This is a 
country with no tradition of political 
violence. If people demonstrate in the 
future as they generally have in the past, 
without causing antagonism and opposition 
by their behaviour, the right to demons- 
trate will not be lost. 


A VIGIL is being held this weekend from 
Friday night to Monday morning outside 
Wormwood Scrubs prison, where George 
Clark is held. Further details from Cara- 
van workshops, 197 King’s Cross Road, 
W.C.1, Tel. BRU 6519. 

The Committee is organising a torchlight 
procession to the prison from Speakers 
Corner on Saturday at 7.30 p.m. On Tues- 
day over 100 people gathered outside the 
prison, singing “We shall not be moved.” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


General Gallois in person 


BBC TV last Monday gave us an interest- 
ing glimpse of one of the great architects 
of France’s independent nuclear force. 
General Pierre Gallois, looking faintly un- 
comfortable and never quite facing the 
camera, expounded his well known theory 
that the advent of nuclear weapons has 
made alliances meaningless. One cannot, 
he urged, trust another country to commit 
suicide when one’s vital interests are threat- 
ened; one cannot trust America to get 
blown up for the sake of France. 


Alun Gwynne-Jones, The Times defence 
correspondent and an opponent of the 
British independent deterrent, pressed 
General Gallois rather hard about the in- 
effectiveness of the French nuclear delivery 
system, and also forced him to admit that 
the arguments that he used for a French 
nuclear force could be used to justify any 
country’s nuclear force. Though it was not 
a knock-out, I thought that Gwynne-Jones 
won on points pretty easily. 

What I would like to know is what happens 
if I don't trust Kennedy or Macmillan to 
defend my basic interests, According to 
General Gallois’ theory, I should then have 
a right to a deterrent of my own. Perhaps 
on a future occasion some interviewer will 
force General Gallois into the position of 
advocating nuclear weapons between con- 
senting, or even non-consenting, adults. 

» * e 


Theodor Ebert’s article on page three seems 
to me to offer a very constructive alterna- 
tive to the general moaning sentiment of 
West Germans about the Wall, reunifica- 
tion, etc. Adenauer and Khrushchev have 
always been very insistent that Germany 
has to be on one side of the Cold War or 
the other, Speaking in East Berlin last 


January, Khrushchev backed his views up 
with an anecdote from the Russian revo- 
lution, 
There was a farmer who decided to be 
neutral during the revolution, and he met a 
group of soldiers who he thought were red, 
but were in fact white. Asked on whose 
side he was, he said he was for the reds, 
whereupon he received a beating. Shortly 
afterwards the same thing happened, when 
a group of reds came along whom the 
farmer though were white, Meeting a 
third group, the farmer just took his pants 
off because he knew, “One way or another 
I'll get a beating.” 
* * * 

Do you want to make all-out war in your 
own home? If so, don't just kick the cat, 
send now for your complete Missile Attack 
game. With Missile Attack “you get 
enough nuclear battle equipment for maxi- 
mum effort warfare and massive counter- 
attack. Never before so much actual design 
working model USAF-type firepower and 
manpower ! ” 
That’s the extravagant claim made by an 
advert in an American publication called 
Adventure Comics. It is a very splendid 
example of its kind: yellow and blue men 
in space helmets advance towards you 
across a moon-like surface, while missiles 
launch themselves and planes fly overhead. 
Large red flashes contain the words “ Mis- 
sile Attack !" and “ Never-before never- 
again value. All this for only $1.25”; and 
in the background a green man fires out of 
his space gun smaller red flashes with the 
words “ Harmless” and “ All multi-colour 
unbreakable plastic.” 
As for how you play the game, listen to 
this: 

“Your opponent prepares to launch a 


sneak atomic attack. He sets the locking 
trigger and adjusts the automatic eleva- 
tion control on his ICBM Launcher, He 
fires! But you are ready ! Your missile 
base crewmen intercept the warning on 
their self-contained oxy-radar packs. 
Your XA-Counter-fighter is launched to 
intercept . . . contact . . , you deliver 
the nuclear knockout. But wait! You 
have been attacked by a doublestage 
warhead and the second one is bearing 
down. Your crew can only use their 
hand-gun radiactivators. Can you stil} 
win ? Are you good enough to survive ? 
Only you can answer . . . send for 
Missile Attack today and find out!” 


Well, that would be one way to find out; 
but I'd have thought that if you don’t send 
for your Missile Attack today or any other 
time you won’t have an opponent and you 
needn’t really bother about sneak atomic 
attack, Also the advertisement _ states, 
“ Offer limited to USA only.” Well, that’s 
OK by me; as far as I’m concerned they’re 
welcome to it. 


General Election 


If there is a constituency in which the 
CND groups would like an independent 
unilateralist candidate to stand at the 
general election, would the groups 
write to me? | am willing to stand at 
Box 231. 


my own expense, Peace 
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Micnael Randle 


The Factory 


Tom McAlpine (on left, back to 
camera) with voluntary workers; 
in the background is the mural 
painted by a Glasgow art student 
(photo: John Hopkins) 


for Peace 


gets under way 


The Experimental Factory for Peace opens 
officially tomorrow in Glasgow. This is the 
result of more than a year’s hard work and 
practical planning by a number of people 
in the Scottish peace movement who 
decided that their work for peace needed 
to have a constructive side. 


Last February Richard Boston wrote about 
the project in Peace News. Already it was 
clear that those responsible for the project 
were determincd to go about things in a 
practical and hard-headed way. An appeal 
was launched with a tarzet of €1O.908 yooh 
was sponsored by writers, clergymen, MPs 
and trade unionists, and a working group 
was set up to handle the finances, find 
premiscs, and work out other practical 
details. Tom McAlpine, one of the origin- 
ators of the project and the convenor of 
the working group, gave up his £1,400-a- 
year job as chief development engineer with 
a leading industrial concern to work full 
{ime on the appeal and later in the factory 
itself. Much of the success of the project 
so far has been due to his drive coupled 
with technical know-how - this and the 
enthusiastic support the project has received 
from the Iona Community and from indi- 
viduals in the CND, the Committee of 100, 
and other bodies. 


The appeal had a good response. By June 
approximately £4,000 had been received, 
and money was coming in at the rate of 
about £100 per week. As a result of a 
grant from the Iona Community Economic 
Discipline Fund no appeal money was used 
for Tom McAlpine’s salary and the group 
were able to employ a part-time typist. 
The group now has a net capital of £4,500. 
The appeal will continue until next Christ- 
mas, by which time, if the present rate of 
income continues, it should reach the figure 
of £6,000. 


In May premises were found for the fac- 


tory in 78 Middlesex Street, Glasgow. It is 
rented from the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, and consists of a base- 
ment, ground floor (3,700 square feet) and 
upper floor (1,200 square feet). The pre- 
mises were sound but needed extensive re- 
decoration, which was carried out with the 
help of students from Glasgow Art School. 
One of the students also provided a mural, 
which now decorates one of the walls. 
The factory will produce hand-worked 
sheet metal products such as electronic in- 
strument boxes, filing cabinets. trays, racks, 
heating and ventilating equipment, siatn- 
less stec] sink units, heaters, etc. A heater 
has already been designed at the factory 
and a prototype produced. It will sell for 
£24, including purchase tax. Once the 
factory is under way other types of product 
may be manufactured. The Scott Bader 
Commonwealth of Northampton, for in- 
stance, have offered to train staff in the 
manufacture of reinforced plastics. A doctor 
of medicine has patents for medical breath- 
ing and testing equipment which may even- 
tually be produced and integrated into the 
other work at the factory. 

The marketing of products is going to be 
a crucial factor in determining whether the 
factory succeeds or not. The policy of the 
group will be to produce to order instead 
of mass producing articles that could remain 
on their hands. Tom McAlpine is optimistic 
that once the factory gets going orders will 
come in. 

The staff at the factory will be limited, in 
the first instance, to seven, partly because 
of the skilled nature of the work. This 
staff will be expanded Jater, The initial 


staff will include Tom McAlpine and Bob 
Carruthers, 
Glasgow. 


When the factory for peace project was 
launched it was thought of as an experi- 


a sheet metal worker from 


rime 


ment with four main concerns: industrial 
relations, peace, underdeveloped countries, 
and the needs of the local community. 
How are these concerns reflected in the 
crganisation and work of the factory ? 

As regards the first of these concerns the 
group firmly rejected the boss/employce 
pattern of the existing capitalist society and 
envisaged the factory as being worker-con- 
trolicd from its outset. This has been ad- 
hered to, though with certain modifications, 
some necessitated by the legal requirements 
for industry within a capitalist society, 
others to ensure that the original aims of 
the group would not be lost. 


It has been found necessary to form two 
companies: the Rowen Engineering Co. 
Ltd. (the name derived from Robert Owen), 
and the Rowen Community, Ltd., which 
will be a charitable association. Under 
company law the Rowen Engineering Co. 
Ltd., must have directors, shareholders, etc., 
as a normal industrial company. The Rowen 
Community, Ltd., therefore elects directors, 
management, and so on and corporately 
holds all the shares of the company. Only 
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those employed by the factory may be mem- 
bers of the Rowen Community, so that all 
decisions regarding policy, wages, profits will 
be taken by the workers at the factory. Even 
within this set-up the organisation of the 
Rowen Engineering Co. is being left deli- 
cervicly vague for the moment to allow 
scope for experiment with new industrial 
contro] patterns. 


The other modification is the setting up of 
an advisory body with limited powers of 
veto on the decisions of the company. This 
body cannot interfere in the normal run- 
ning of the factory other than offering 
advice, but on three or four snecific issues 
they have power of veto, for instance, if 
the factory workers try to sell out for per- 
sonal gain or accept orders for war work. 
The advisory body censists of four mem- 
bers of the Iona Community (two ministers 
and two industrial laymen); two from the 
Glasgow Council for Nuclear Disarmament 
(one a school teacher, the other an engi- 
neer); two from the Scottish Committee of 
100 (one student and one industrial worker) 
and one from War on Want. 


Experiments will be made in various indus- 
trial working patterns, in methods of pay- 
ment, bonuses, etc. Glasgow Royal College 
of Science and Technology, Industrial 
Administration Department, are to study 
the project and report upon it. Help and 
advise is also being obtained from other 
universities and qualified advisers such as 
sociologists. . 


No one connected with the project has illu- 
sions about how great a contribution this 
one factory can make either to the problem 
of solving unemployment in the depressed 
Clyde area, or of contributing to the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries. Its im- 
portance is as a prototype which if success- 
ful could lead to other similar experiments. 
The contribution to the needs of the deve- 
loping countries, for instance, could well 
lie more in the plan to eventually train 
men who could go out to developing coun- 
tries and help to establish similar projects 
than in the immediate contribution the 
factory intends to make to the War on Want 
funds out of the profits of the company. 
Tom McAlpine summed up the position 
when he told us last week: “ We don’t know 
it all anyway, but somebody has to be the 
first, and we shall find out things as we go 
along.” 


A voluntary worker at a machine 
(photo: John Hopkins) 
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Alan Lovell 


The aristocratic position 


To categorise David Storey seems very casy, 
but it is in fact impossible. So far as he is 
known in public he is associated with his 
first novel TAis Sporting Life and the film 
that was made from it. The general con- 
text of the book is the north of England; 
the specific one is the game of Rugby 
League football, a sport which Storey him- 
self once played professionally. From this 
he seems a good example of the “new” 
English novelist who, because he comes 
from a different background from the tra- 
ditional novelist, has brought little-known 
areas of experience into fiction, like the life 
and manners of working-class people, and 
northern and other provincial life. The re- 
views of This Sporting Life almost without 
exception put Storey into this category. The 
New Statesman expressed this attitude in a 
typical, though extreme, way: 


“The whole ethos of a glum northern 
town, the steaming byre of the shower 
room, the mud savagery and the back 
room mish mash of fees, selectors and 
hangers on comes throbbingly alive.” 


Storey is certainly a “northern” novelist. 
A sense of the area fills both This Sporting 
Life and his second novel Flight into Cam- 
den like coal dust fills a miner’s lungs. But 
his awareness of environment is very differ- 
ent from that shown in other contemporary 
novels, films and plays. In novels like Room 
at the Top, films like A Taste of Honey or 
A Kind of Loving, to take some typical 
examples, the environment is never more 
than an external, placing factor. The factory 
chimneys and the industrial waste lands, 
along with the accents of the people, show 
us where the setting is but no more. The 
main events could have happened anywhere, 
in the Midlands, in South Wales, in Scot- 
land. 


In Storey's writing, the environment not 
only places the action but is also a dynamic 
force playing an intimate part in the main 
events. A crucial part of This Sporting Life, 
for instance, is the sense of a society once 
strong and confident, now collapsing and 


decaying. The signs of this decay and col- 
lapse are very obvious in the physical sur- 
rouncdi 2s: 
““Once prosperous, the old millowners’ 
houses were now darkened stumps, hold- 
ing back the refuse of a minor printing 
works, some houses, a WMC, a miil 
office, and some large irregular shaped 
shops, They gave a dull empty response 
as I watched their flight past the win- 
dow.” 
The success or failure of the characters is 
partly measured by their relationship to 
this environment. Mrs. Hammond, one of 
the protagonists of the novel, overwhelmed 
by the death of her husband, almost be- 
comes a part of it. In her domestic life she 
reproduces it; she is constantly associated 
with clutter and mess, crying children, dirty 
clo.hes and a general shabbiness. 
There isn’t, however, any simple equation 
between environment and character, The 
characters aren't simply creatures of the 
environment. The hero of This Sporting 
Life, Arthur Machin, is oppressively aware 
of the dreariness of the world he lives in. 
By beccming a Rugby League footballer he 
wants, as he puts it, to rise above “the 
general level of crap.” This awareness is 
translated into the terms of his own tem- 
perament. Ore of the results in him is a 
perverted sexuality. In his relationships with 
women a strong feeling of disgust always 
enters. When he first makes love to Mrs. 
Hammond he notes that ‘“ She smelt of soap 
powder, steam and damp cloth.” Mrs. 
Weaver he describes as giving “ the impres- 
sion... of the very best sort of seal.” The 
physical tension and awareness of a normal 
sexual relationship are displaced into his 
emotional relationships which always have a 
great strain in them. The repeated attempts 
Machin makes to dominate people come 
from a need for this tension. This Sporting 
Life is really the record of how his con- 
tradictory needs make him destroy the one 
woman he responds to. 
The distinction Storey makes between en- 
vironment and character and the interplay 


he sees between them give his novels a rich- 
ness which separate them from most con- 
temporary writing. An, absence of these 
distinctions and the interplay is almost a 
defining characteristic of recent novels and 
plays. In novels like Lucky Jim or plays 
like Look Back in Anger everything is re- 
duced to the terms of the central character. 
The environment is experienced through 
him, other characters are seen with his eyes. 
Nothing has a separate existence. The 
judgments made are his judgments. It is as 
if no other kind of experience were possible 
or valuable and the result is finally mono- 
tonous and limiting. 


The qualities in Storey’s writing are so dis- 
tinctive that one automatically looks for a 
ciue in his background. In outline his career 
scems very typical of somebody living in 
the Welfare State era. He was born in 
Wakefield in 1933, the son of a miner, He 
went to a local grammar school and the 
Slade School of Art. It is the kind of back- 
ground that usually results in left-wing 
political sympathies, a democratic outlook 
and a high regard for education and other 
social processes. 


Storey has none of these characteristics. He 
is not left-wing and you won’t find him 
taking part in nuclear disarmament activi- 
ties. He is contemptuous of what he calls 
the artist’s “flirtation”? with the Left and 
is apolitical in the everyday sense of 
politics. His position is best described in 
nis own formulation as “ aristocratic.” He 
thinks the artist is forced into an aristocratic 
position by the nature of his function in our 
society. He quotes D. H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, Ezra Pound, Wyndham Lewis and 
T. S. Eliot in his support. If the artist feels 
the need to express himself politically, 
Storey claims, his model will be something 


like Lawrence’s communities with their 
prophet or Ezra Pound's romantic 
fascism. 


The ideas go so much against the radical 
grain and yet the novels are so good that 
you are forced to speculate on the con- 
nection between the two. Does his rejec- 


tion of political involvement, his assumption 
of the aristocratic position, give him 4 
special vantage point as a writer? The novels 
certainly do not lack political and social 
awareness. In fact one of their most excit- 
ing qualities is the quality of the social 
awareness in them. There is the feeling for 
the end of nineteenth-century industrialism, 
a sense of the different levels of status in 
the town and a description of how authority 
and power work in the football club, The 
distinctive note in this awareness is the sense 
of how personal psychological needs colour 
the workings of authority. In the case of 
the football club, the businessmen who run 
it physically live off the players they con- 
trol. 
One hazards a guess that Storey’s lack of 
political concern and the absence of left- 
wing sympathies are of negative importance 
to him, His vision is not blurred by any 
preconceptions. Two of the most striking 
passages in his novels are the description 
of Machin’s father in This Sporting Life 
and of Margaret Thorpe’s father in Flight 
into Camden. Where there are descriptions 
of similar characters in other “ new ” novels 
and plays (Jimmy Porter’s father in Look 
Back in Anger, Arthur Seaton’s workmates 
in Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 
Joe Lampton’s uncle and aunt in Room at 
the Top are examples that come to mind) 
there is a tendency to sentimentalise and 
patronise them. This is usually excused by 
a reference to their social and_ political 
circumstances, Jimmy Porter’s father was 
crushed by the Spanish Civil War, Arthur 
Seaton’s workmates by the depression. 
There is a similar kind of awareness in 
This Sporting Life. Arthur Machin describes 
his father: 
“Then just for a moment he saw through 
my eyes and there was nothing there at 
all. He saw the neighbourhood without its 
affections and feelings, but just a field of 
broken-down ambition. He might have 
wanted to be a footballer in his youth. 
My mother looked at him as if he’d turned 
to stone, He just sat there, the little 
man with no trousers, his head shaking 
from side to side in bewilderment, his 
face screwed up with inadequacy and self 
reproach, half blinded with tiredness and 
life fatigue.” 
But this comes just after Mr. and Mrs. 
Machin have been reproaching Arthur about 
the new habits he has acquired since he 
has become a football star. In their re- 
proaches they have a quiet dignity and a 
strong sense of their own values which pro- 
vide a way of measuring Arthur and seeing 
his inadequacies, 
Behind Sillitoe’s and Osborne’s descriptions 
you sense the left-wing notion that men are 
essentially victims of their environment with 
no responsibility for it. It is very easy to 
patronise victims and not regard them as 
equals, Not sharing this preconception 
Storey is able to avoid the patronage, to 
respect his characters and present them ia 
a more rounded fashion. 
The negative advantages of Storey’s posi- 
tion are strong but what are the positive ad- 
vantages? Pressed on his aristocratic posi- 
tion, Storey is inclined less to explain it 
than to give examples to support it. The 
Lawrence who said that people were “to 
give active obedience to their leaders and to 
possess their own souls in natural pride 
is an obvious case. Storey is quick to point 
to. the evidence of Lawrence’s personal 
aristocratic yearnings, He cites the opening 
of Women in Love as an example from 
Lawrence’s work of his distaste for the 
mass of people, In the description of Gud- 
run’s reactions to her neighbours as she and 
Ursula move off to the wedding, there is a 
distaste which Lawrence partly shares and 
which few of the conventional accounts of 
Lawrence allow for. “ Aristocratic” is 
hardly an adequate description of Law- 


A still from David Storey's fitm, 
‘Portrait of Margaret Evans’ 
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rence’s attitude in this part of Wornen in 
Love, though. Besides the distaste he clearly 
feels an intuitive syinpathy with the ordinary 
people of the neighbourhood which provides 
a link he finds impossible to break. 


The attitudes are similar in Storey’s novels. 
Both This Sporting Life and Flight into 
Camden have as their central theme the 
efforts of individuals to break away from 
a strongly formed community. Arthur 
Machin’s effort to become a rugby star pro- 
vides his escape route, The central figures in 
Flight into Camden, Margaret and Howarth, 
physically remove themselves from the com- 
munity which disapproves of their relation- 
ship. The protagonists’ inability to free them- 
selves properly - Arthur Machin becomes 
just another rugby professional while 
Margaret returns home to her family - give 
the books their strongly pessimistic tone. 
The conflicts are never quite resolved and 


cas ae 


no settled positicn emerges out of the 
novels. 


The aristocratic position is probably of 
more general service to Storey. Somebody 
who so clearly dissociates himself from pre- 
vailing ideas, who is committed so much 
to his personal vision, needs some kind of 
buttress. The aristocratic position provides 
this for him. It is a particularly valuable 
buttress when it allows him to have heroes 
like Lawrence, Pound, Eliot and Wyndham 
Lewis. (It would be interesting to compare 
this list with the list a writer of left-wing 
sympathies might draw up.) 

David Storey’s activities are not confined 
to literature. He is also a painter. His paint- 
ings have been shown in the Young Con- 
temporaries Exhibition and the Looking 
Forward Exhibition that John Berger 
organised in 1956. He hasn’t done much 
painting recently but says he hopes to get 
back to it at some time. In the meantime 


A scene in Wakefield, 
David Storey’s birthplace 
(photo: Alan Lovell) 


he writes regular art criticism for the New 
Statesman, Lately he has been involved in 
the cinema. He wrote the script of the film 
that was made from This Sporting Life and 
wrote and directed a television film Por 
trait of Margaret Evans, for the BBC pro- 
gramme, Monitor. 


The originality that marks his fiction is also 
present in the work he has done in the 
cinema. While working on This Sporting 
Life he came up hard against some of the 
limitations of the cinema. By this 1 don't 
mean the limitations that are most often 
cited like the huge sums of money involved 
in making a feature film, or the need to 
make a film acceptable to a large audience. 
The limitations which bothered him most 
were not accidental facts of the way the 
cinema happens to be organised in this 
country but an inherent part of the 
medium. 


Two things bothered him particularly. The 
first was the difficulty of preserving the 
quality of the artist’s vision while making 
a film. The work is rather like running a 
factory since a large number of people 
and complicated machinery are involved. 
This tends to dilute the originality of the 
Original conception as the director comes 
up against the different creative personali- 
ties of the cameraman, the sound engineer, 
the art director, the editor and the com- 
plexity of the mechanical side, The second 
difficulty was what Storey calls the “literal” 
quality of the cinema. Seeing a film you 
are predominantly aware of the physical 
presence of a character. Immediately the 
director tries to give you a more particular 
account of the character he runs into diffi- 
culty because his means of doing so are so 
limited. The actor can give some general 
indications - crudely he can laugh or he 
can cry - but these indications have to be 
necessarily broad so that an audience will 
recognise them. Dialogue is also a help, 
but it seems to have a naturally subordi- 
nate place in the cinema. Otherwise the 
director can use indirect means. If the 
lighting of a scene is dark and heavy we 
can take it that the hero is in a gloomy 
state of mind. But you can’t, as you can 
in the novel, show the workings of a man’s 
mind very satisfactorily. The cinema seems 
best fitted to capture external appearances 
- which may be why films of physical 
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action like the Western and the gangster 
have been consistently popular. 

Storey solved the first difficulty simply by 
making Portrait of Margaret Evans. The 
film has an individual stamp about it and 
is clearly the work of an individual and 
original artist. It seems to me one of the 
few films of artistic importance that has 
been made in Britain. He also moved a 
long way towards solving the second prob- 
lem. The method he used was basically the 
method of the surrealist film-makers (he 
had been greatly impressed by Luis Bunuel’s 
L’Age d'Or free of the deliberate obscurity 
that the surrealists went in for. 

Margaret Evans, the subject of the film, 
is a real person, a painter who has had 
some success. In his account of her Storey 
did not remain on the outside. The film 
was a demonstration that the person you 
so often see on the television screen talking 
about his work is only showing a part of 
himself, and often the least interesting part. 
One sequence in the film miarvellously 
revealed this. Storey filmed an interview 
with Margaret Evans at her home in which 
she talked about her work. He then invited 
her to the studio to watch the film and 
filmed her as she was watching it. In the 
finished film the sequence consists of cut- 
ting between Margaret Evans talking and 
Margaret Evans watching herself do this. 
The result was extraordinary. As she 
responded to what she was watching, smiled, 
seemed surprised, worried, it was almost 
as if two quite separate people were in- 
volved. Having, as it were, opened up his 
subject, Storey was able to explore at some 
depth the kind of person she was, Mar- 
garet Evans is obsessed by Elizabethan 
figures of a king and queen. In one 
sequence the film moved from her fantasy 
of striking the figures down with a sword 
to her rough brush-strokes as she paints. 
The brush struck the canvas like a sword 
and her painting seemed another way of 
exorcising the ghosts. 

David Storey is at present working on a 
film of the early life of D. H. Lawrence. 
This seems a natural subject for him as 
Lawrence is the writer he constantly gives 
reminders of. (This Sporting Life makes an 
interesting comparison with Sons and 
Lovers, for instance.) Although two novels 
are rather slender evidence to go on, he 
seems to me the one English novelist of 
quality who has emerged since Lawrence 
died. 


Alan Lovell reviews David Storey’s new novel 


Radcliffe, by David Storey. (Longmans, 


21s.) 

For all their qualitics, This Sporting Life 
and Flight into Camden are minor novels. 
I say this not as a criticism, but from a 
fecling that David Storey’s talent promised 
more than their achievement, solid as that 
was. His new novel confirms this feeling. 
Radcliffe is a “big” novel in the best 
sense. It has some of the force of The 
Brothers Karamazov, a book whose pres- 
ence is clearly felt throughout it. The 
writing has an originality and an authority 
that no other contemporary English novelist 
could manage. 

Like The Brothers Karamazov, Radcliffe is 
in essence a religious novel. It is a study 
of the puritan temperament, The question 
that the book insistently asks is what hap- 
pens to the puritan when puritanism has 
Jost all its important meanings. The action 
of the novel is played out against this back- 
ground, the characters are always aware of 
it. “This church was built to serve the 
spiritual needs of one family, and now it’s 
sufficient to serve the similar needs of 
twenty thousand,” says one character who 
Jater ends a suicide note with ‘An ex- 
tremely articulate appeal . . . for greater 
support for the unification of the churches.” 
On trial for murder, Leonard Radcliffe tells 
the judge: “I’m absolutely sure that men 
desire above all things a moral authority.” 
Blakeley, the comedian, says: “ At one time 
you were responsible, but now no one 
demands it of you, no one bothers you 
with it, torments you with it. It isn’t that 


God’s no longer relevant, no longer real, 
it’s simply that God’s no longer interesting. 
... And the result is what? . . . Nothing. 
Nothing but this soot and rock and smoke 


and the scuffing of workmen, And noth- 
ing, not one drop of these acres of blood 
can be shown to mean one mortal thing.” 
The focus of the novel is the Radcliffe 


family. They are an aristocratic, puritan 
family with a long history. Time has 
changed their fortunes. Although the 


family survives, all that is left of their past 
is a Jarge, imposing, slowly decaying manor 
house and a puritan temperament. Leonard 
Radcliffe is the last of the family. Other 
members may live on after he has died but 
in circumstances so changed as to make 
them not count as Radcliffes. Leonard is 
the end of the line in more ways than one. 
His uncle, Austen, puts it graphically when 
he says “TI suppose you are the thing that 
appears after the light has gone out. . . the 
vision, the blurring, whatever it is that over- 
comes the senses immediately a light has 
disappeared.” 


Leonard is aware of his own incomplete- 
ness as a man and tries to complete him- 
self through his relationship with Tolson, 
a schoolboy friend and later a workmate. 
Leonard has a quick, nervous intelligence 
where Tolson has a mindless energy; Tol- 
son expresses himself in physical action 
where Leonard is imprisoned in his own 
feclings. The centre of the novel is the 
relationship between these two men. (1 
suppose it should be conventionally des- 
cribed as a homosexual relationship, though 
this would be a wrong description so far 
as it is presented in the book. Not the 
least of Storey’s achievements is the way 
he’ makes us accept the relationship for 
what it is, and not to put it in a special 
compartment of our minds labelled ‘social 
problems - homosexuality.”) The relation- 
ship is a tragic one, because while they 


complement each other, their shortcomings 
make them oppose one another. The re- 
lationship is constantly interrupted by their 
guilt and inadequacy, and it eventually 
generates a violence which destroys them 
both. 


A novel of this ambition could easily col- 
lapse under the weight of its own preten- 
sions. Radcliffe is strong enough to wear 
these ambitions naturally. The quality 
which gives it this strength is its consistent 
poetic inventiveness. The description of 
background, the conception of character, 
the organisation of situation are always in- 
fusing and enriching the bare details of the 
plot. The Radcliffe house in all its collap- 
sing magnificence splendidly evokes both 
the Radcliffe past and present. Leonard’s 
vulnerability is underlined by the character 
of Blakeley, another man whose vulner- 
ability attracts him to Tolson. Blakeley is 
so vulnerable that he needs all the time to 
expose himself which he does through his 
comedian’s act in the working men’s club. 
The description of this act with its sense 
of the man’s exposure, its feeling for the 


spiritual vulgarity of the display, is 
masterly: 
“The men laughed thickly, sullenly, 


watching now as the comedian opened 
his painted mouth, then pursed it, whist- 
ling and beating himself violently with 
his small fists, thumping his thighs to 
encourage the sounds around him. The 
woman at the piano had played a few 
bars of introductory music. ‘I’ve come, 
you know! And to prove it I’m here! ” 
He laughed soundlessly, his face split by 
his featureless mouth, ‘But our Sally. 
You should see her, you know. She’s so 


fat. When she gets on a bus the driver 
rises to the top deck, . . And she’s 
always buying clothes, Always those 
biblical gowns . . . you know the kind: 
low and behold.’” 


The end of the book has a luminous beauty 
as Radcliffe, overcome and yet released by 
his murder of Tolson, like a holy fool sets 
out to paint amongst the snow and the 
autumn moors. 


The achievement in Radcliffe is so large 
that criticism seems pointless. One comment 
is perhaps worth making, because it is rele- 
vant to the central theme. Some of the 
events in it, like the meeting between 
Leonard and Tolson in the church or the 
lovemaking between Leonard and Kathleen, 
have an absurdity which the writing shows 
no awareness of. Like the puritans he 
describes, Storey treats everything with such 
utter seriousness that he is quite unaware 
of absurdity. This means that occasionally 
Radcliffe has a humourlessness which 
diminishes its quality. 


The landscape that David Storey encom- 
passes in Radcliffe, the scene that emerges 
out of the passing of puritanism, is not a 
pleasant one. Murder, incest, madness, 
cruelty and violence are important parts of 
it. The climate is anarchic and chaotic. 
And yet Storey shapes it into an artistic 
order. Everything has a place, nothing is 
superfluous. The book moves to its climax 
like an eagle soaring and then dashing itself 
against the mountain rocks. After reading 
it you feel that having been through the 
hellfire that features so strongly in the 
puritan imagination you have landed safely 
on Canaan’s side, cleansed if not perhaps 
redeemed, 
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Devi Prasad 


This is a shortened version of a paper 
submitted by Devi Prasad, co-secretary of 
the War Resisters’ International, to the 
recent WRI conference in Stavanger, Nor- 
way. 


Indian history, as I suppose all histories do, 
shows that pacifist thought and action ex- 
isted in India throughout its long course. 
The most well-known example is the re- 
nouncement of war by Ashoka, After 
realising what colossal human suffering and 
death his Kalinga battle had caused, he 
literally threw away his sword.and took to 
the religion of non-violence. During his 
seign there were no more wars. 


On the other hand, the two greatest epics 
of Indian mythology which are deeply 
rooted in Indian life, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, are mainly stories of “ just 
wars.” Some Gandghians have tried to in- 
terpret these mythological stories in terms 
of non-violence. My own feeling about it 
is that what must be drawn from these pre- 
historical stories is a lesson in direct action 
against social and political injustice rather 
than lessons in non-violence. These stories 
refer to a period prior to 1,000 B.C. At 
that time the concept of non-violence had 
not been worked out even in the remotest 
way. To stretch the history of non-violence 
to the extent of calling Krishna and Rama 
its exponents as We understand the concept 
today, would be historically naive. (Rama 
is the hero of Ramayana and Krishna is 
the author of Gita, the essence of Mahab- 
harata.) In the past non-violence in India 
was used on a widespread scale only as an 
instrument of individual action against all 
sorts of evils. 


Perhaps it was due to this cultural back- 
ground that Indian masses responded to 
Gandhi's challenge of non-violence, both in 


TisM in 


ndia 


South Africa and India. As a result some 


pioneer experiments in the use of non- 
violence as an instrument for political 
change were made, India might have 


gained her wdependence long before she 
did if she had used violence, as several 
leftists claimed; certainly India would have 
become independent in any case, even by 
the use of force, but in that case would not 
the course of history have been different ? 
That is a question which needs thorough 
research. 


Sarvodaya workers in India regard pacifism 
as only a statement of belief, while they 
regard non-violence as a dynamic for build- 
ing up a social order in which the best of 
pacifism - absence of war, hot and cold - 
will be the logical outcome. Many people 
in the indian movement think that Western 
pacifism has not yet been able to take 
humanity anywhere near a “no war” 
situation. It must be admitted that Western 
pacifism has not made much of a contri- 
bution towards solving those problems 
which face Asian and African countries, 
particularly in regard to the problems of 
poverty, unemployment, social and econo- 
mic inequality and industrialisation. To put 
it briefly, the Indian people and their 
leaders do not see much relevance for paci- 
fism as such in their conditions today. 


The Goa episode and Indian armed con- 
flict with China brought this issue to the 
surface. Pacifists in Europe and USA were 
highly disappointed when they saw that the 
Indian movement did not protest at Indian 
armies marching into Goa and later that it 
even supported, though indirectly, armed 
defence against China. 

Here it may be useful to go into another 


matter which may explain further the rea- 
sons why the Indian movement failed to 


make the kind of protest pacifists in Europe 
might have made if faced with a similar 
situation. Nehru and others who took the 
final decision to resist the Chinese with 
arms and the Ieaders of the Sarvodaya 
movement have been close colleagues and 
intimate friends for decades. They shared 
the same thoughts and actions for many 
years under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. When they thought their country 
was facing a crisis, it was difficult for the 
Sarvodaya Icaders to oppose their old col- 
leagues in their war efforts. Moreover, it 
cannot be denied that any other set of poli- 
ticians would have pushed the country into 
a full blast, They would not have even 
talked of non-alignment and settlement by 
negotiations as much as Nehru did. Vinoba 
and the Sarvodaya movement knew this 
very well. But Sarvodaya as a non-violent 
movement completely collapsed. Its leaders 
argued that their non-violence had not been 
developed far enough to place before the 
counuy as an alternative to armed defence. 


This was not the first time peace workers 
have faced such a dilemma. Unfortunately 
we tend not to learn from each other's ex- 
periences. Often we do not learn from our 
own experiences. 


The Gandhian movement has been keeping 
in touch with pacifists in Europe and 
America, especially since the First World 
Pacifist Meeting in 1949. The Gandhi- 
gram Triennial Conference and the forma- 
tion of the World Peace Brigade have 
brought them still closer. Nevertheless, not 
enough progress has been made towards 
understanding each other’s approach. And 
unfortunately, due to the India-China con- 
flict, the gap seems to have widened. 


The problem facing pacifism today concerns 
not only India but the international move- 


Albert Hunt 


SCHWEYK THE YOKEL 


The only reason for writing about this pro- 
duction* is that, judging by some of the 
notices, some people seem to be coming 
away from the Mermaid thinking they’ve 
seen something by Brecht. 

Nothing in this production resembles any- 
thing that Brecht can ever have intended. 
Brecht cared about theatre. He cared about 
acting: read his advice to Danish actors 
about watching “the man at the corner re- 
enacting the accident.” (‘“ Notice, too, how 
serious and careful his imitation. He 
knows all that may depend on his pre- 
cision,”) and then watch this cast going 
through the clichés, hunger expressed by a 
hand :on a fat belly, love by moaning, 
head in hands. He cared about language 


*Schweyk in the Second World War, by 
Bertolt Brecht. (Mermaid Theatre.) 


and what it expressed: if Schweyk’s talk is 
violent and full of four-letter words it’s 
with a purpose. Here, the language has 
been toned down to fit in with Bernard 
Miles’ conception of Schweyk as a lovable 
country yokel. 


Brecht cared that things should be right. 
He once made Joseph Losey, just before a 
first night, strip clean a wooden framework 
that had been given a last-minute lick of 
varnish, so that the true texture of the wood 
could be seen. At the Mermaid there’s a 
tawdry, cardboard-looking attempt to con- 
vince you that what you’re seeing is really 
the inside of a beer-house, And they’ve 
not even taken the trouble to match sound 
with picture in a bit of film. I’ve seen 
better synchronisation in films made by 
children. 


Iida Affleck -Graves 


SOUVENIR 


In 1943 a German plane was shot down at Wivenhoe, Essex. A boy of eleven climbed 
the wreckage and removed the coat of a dead airman. Adhering to it were fragments 
of charred flesh. The boy raced home and stuffed it behind the kitchen stove. His mother 


found it a few weeks later. 


The plane flamed, yelled, fell; the dead cooked like jacketted 
Potatoes in ash. Grand. It was enemy, jerry, a notch, 

An oven gala dinner, a lust blanketted 

In a laugh’s justice. Telephones yelped off-pitch. 


But he made it first, boy running, crazy for it. 

Did what he did; hid it, having crammed the cloth bundle 
Thick as a soft breast under his own, a bleat 

Scorching in his throat, a blood-clot on a sandal. 


Stuffed behind stove, day on day mouldering; 

Sniff of sweetness, an unease, then scream of odour. 
His mother one stride, one down-thrust. discovering 
The coat, the hint of flesh, the smile of the invader. 


If you want to understand the breadth of 
the gulf between these all-pals-together 
amateur theatricals and Brechtian theatre 
watch Joan Heal’s approach to the song, 
“The Soldier’s Wife.” Trying hard to look 
natural, she drops a coin in the crude and 
hideous imitation of a juke-box (you can 
hear the coin falling on the floor of the 
stage) and then sings the song as if she 
wants to get through with it so she can get 
back to the acting. Her voice is almost 
drowned by the jangling of a pub piano. 


And then consider Planchon’s advice to his 
actress: “ You’re annoyed, you’re furious 
with his cowardice. You say to him as 
you sing the first few verses, ‘ All right, all 
tight, join up, you can get something out 
of the war. All right, all right,’ you say. 
Listen, the music does it for you, But on 
the last verse, the one about Russia, you 
forget about him, you come right down- 
stage, the tempo changes: 


‘And what did the soldier's wife receive 

From the Russian land of snow ? 

She received from Russia her widow’s 
weeds, 


For her grief she had need of those 

widow's weeds, 

A souvenir from the land of snow.’ 

You're not angry any more: you liberate 
yourself singing. Then you go up to the 
bar quite naturally.” 
There’s nothing either angry or liberating 
about this praduction. At the end of the 
performance I saw, Bernard Miles told a 
joke (which he forgot half-way through) 
about a pregnant woman carving. It was 
quite in keeping with a production that re- 
duces to a romp with the comic peasants 
a play that faces one of the central themes 
of our time - how the individual can act 
when confronted by overwhelming power. 
The Mermaid is the best theatre in London. 
It is time pcople began to make a noise 
about the way it is being used. 


ment as a whole, India docs not yet realise 
what militarism has in store for her. 
Pcople who have gone through it and have 
fought against it can bring this home to 
the Indian people. Pacifism as stich looks 
meaningless to them. Pacifists must realise 
that, pacifism is dynamic and enlarges its 
scope accerding to historical necessities. It 
cannot confine itself only to individual 
action, and that, too, limited to saying 
“no” to war. It should be able to chal- 
lenge existing values responsible for social, 
political and economic tensions in society. 
The day pacifists realise their responsibili- 
ties and act politically and personally to- 
wards fulfilling them, they will make a 
remarkably great impact on Asian coun- 
tries. 

There is a fairly large minority in the 
Sarvodaya movement who accept the basic 
assumptions of pacifism, though they do it 
as a natural corollary of nor-violence. If 
these people get a “constructive push” 
from those pacifists who consider non- 
violent social dynamics a manifestation of 
pacifism, it should not take too long for 


them to act positively in spite of their 
intimate personal relation with the old 
stalwarts. 


When large-scale hostilities broke out be- 
tween India and China, several Sarvodaya 
workers took a position somewhat on,gpaci- 
fist lines, but lated they modified it under 
the influence of Vinoba Bhave and other 
leading personalities of the movement who 
belong to Nehru’s generation, and whose 
outlook, in spite of their profound know- 
ledge of the world situation, was based on 
Indian traditions already mentioned. 


It is unbelievable how casually Vinoba 
Bhave disposed of the question of the 
National Cadet Corps (NCC), which is mili- 
tary training in colleges and is fast becom- 
ing compulsory in all universities of India. 
When Ed Lazar. an American member of 
the Delhi-Peking march, asked Vinoba 
whether people should non-co-operate by re- 
fusing to join the NCC, Vinoba replied, 
“What, after all, is NCC? They just teach 
you discipline. They do not even kill birds. 
NCC is just training students for discipline. 
In India all education is bookish. Now, 
in the name of war preparations, they are 
giving physical training.’ The Indian in- 
telligentsia, particularly the reformist type, 
is very conscious of the lack of so-called 
discipline in the country. They think that 
drill, taught to soldiers, can develop this 
kind of discipline in the youth. It is a 
tragedy that not many Sarvodaya workers 
realise the harm such a discipline does to 
the development of free personality and the 
type of non-violent society envisaged by 
them. 

Twentieth century reformists in India have 
all along thought that the lethargy which 
Indians suffer from can be overcome by 
military drills. (Many of these reformists 
have had their training in England or on 
Western lines in India.) Gandhi, too, re- 
commended such a training for Shanti 
Seniks. Vinoba Bhave continues the tradi- 
tion. The fact is that Vinoba and his col- 
leagues have extraordinary faith in those 
who hold the reins of power in the 
country. He thinks that these people can 
never lead the country to militarism. I 
myself particularly share his belief, and feel 
that Nehru and many of his lieutenants 
honestly do not want to turn the country 
into a military state. But I cannot be blind 
to the fact that these people are not masters 
of their situation. By rejecting Gandhi’s 
ideas of non-violent society they have got 
into the same trap which the West has been 
in, and which will lead India to the same 
tragedy unless positive and intensive efforts 
are made. The peace movement in India 
lacks this understanding because India has 
not had to face two world wars in the way 
the West had. This is why it is all the 
more necessary that a close and intimate 
relationship is established between the 
Indian peace movement and pacifists, espe- 
cially the radical pacifists of Europe and 
America. 


SANE 


S peace group 


Demonstration at the UN Plaza at Easter, 1962, organised by Turn Toward Peace, 
a co-ordinating body which no longer initiates demonstrations. SANE, a multilateralist 
group, took part, as did many groups advocating unilateral disarmament. 


London firemen say 
‘We won't hose demonstrators.’ 


London firemen have made it clear that 
they will never turn their hoses on CND 
and Committee of 100 demonstrators, says 
an article in the September issue of Sanity 
(CND’s monthly paper). This is made clear 
in correspondence last month between John 
Horner, general secretary of the Fire 
Brigades Union and an executive member 
of CND, and Mr. W. H. Willden, secretary 
of the East Ham branch of the FBU. 


Mr, Willden wrote on July 18 that he had 
been instructed by the branch to take up 
the question of the presence of fire-engines 
at recent CND and Committee of 100 
demonstrations: “‘ Members feel that this is 


PEANUTS CLUB 


King’s Arms, 233 Bishopsgate, Liverpool! St. 
This Saturday, folk sing led by Don Wallace 
and John Dawe; this Sunday, Peanuts 
Modern Jazz Quintet plus poetry reading. 


730-11, Licensed bar. Admission 2s 6d. 


LUCKY FRIDAY 13th 


If you are 13 why not order 

13 copies today and make a 

profit of 13d? 

We don’t mind if you are older 

or if you sell more, but we 

would like to increase our 

circulation above 13,000. 

So write now to Circulation 
Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, N.1, for 

postal supply (5s doz, sale or return). 


more than a coincidence and have gathered 
an impression that it might be the inten- 
tion of the authorities to use the hoses of 
such appliances on the demonstrators 
should they feel the situation warrants.” 


Mr. Horner replied on July 24: “ The 
attendance of these engines has nothing to 
do with any plans of the police in respect 
of the control of the demonstrations. The 
relationship between the police and the 
London Fire Brigade in matters of this kind 
is well established, and the LCC, who are 
responsible for the fire brigade, would cer- 
tainly not consent to the use of fire hoses 
even if the police were to make such a 
request (which is itself doubtful), I need 
not say what the attitude of the firemen 
would be if they were given such a mon- 
strous order.” 


Referring to the friendly relationship be- 
tween the London firemen and the people 
of London, the letter continues: ‘The rela- 
tionship must in no way be impaired by the 
misuse of firemen for purposes other than 
those for which they enrol into the Fire 
Brigade.” 


Detective sued 


Mr. Donald Rooum, the Peace News car- 
toonist, who was charged with possessing 
an offensive weapon (a piece of brick) 
while on a demonstration during the visit of 
the Greek King and Queen, and whose case 
was dismissed by the magistrate, Mr. 
Robey, at Marlborough Street court, has 
issued a writ against the arresting officer, 
Detective-Sergeant H. Challinor. The writ 
has been issued for malicious prosecution, 
assault,. wrongful imprisonment, and false 
arrest. 
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reconsiders value of demonstrations and co-operation with unilateralists 


issues report 


Adam Roberts reports: 


One of the major US peace groups, the 
National Committee for a SANE Nuclear 
Policy, has issued a policy statement on the 
function of demonstrations and on co- 
operation with other peace organisations. 
SANE was founded in the summer of 1957, 
and has consistently campaigned on a 
limited policy. The main emphasis has 
been on multilateral disarmament, a_test- 
ban treaty, and unilateral initiatives, 


SANE has often held joint demonstrations 
with other peace groups, particularly at 
Easter and on Hiroshima Day. Many of 
the groups with which it demonstrated, such 
as the War Resisters’ League and the Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action, have had a 
strong unilateralist and pacifist emphasis. 
In addition to joining with these groups in 
demonstrations, SANE has had a_ loose 
liaison with them through Turn Toward 
Peace, a co-ordinating body which has 
maintained communications between differ- 
ent sections of the peace movement, and 
on occasions sponsored joint demonstra- 
tions. 


SANE has now reconsidered its position. 
A circular issued to SANE groups last June 
points out that recent demonstrations have 
created a confusing and unfortunate im- 
pression, and that both in Britain and the 
US small groups have given whole demon- 
strations a misleading character. In par- 
ticular, violent elements on the Aldermaston 
1963 march are cited, as are persons with 
radical pacifist, civil disobedience, anarchist 
and Soviet apologist positions in the. New 
York demonstrations during the Cuban 
crisis and at Easter 1963. 


As a result of these experiences, SANE 
recommended in its five-page circular that 
SANE groups throughout the USA should 
only co-operate with other groups in 
organising demonstrations when the other 
groups share “the same multilateral policies 
as SANE.” This category might include 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the Student Peace 
Union, and Women’s Strike for Peace. In 


addition, SANE recommends that demon- 
strations should only be held after very 
careful evaluation, and that during Easter 
week “ peace marches should be only one 
facet in a programme of activities designed 
to reach and involve the wider com- 
munity.” 

The SANE statement has been strongly 
criticised in the US both in Liberation, the 
radical pacifist monthly, and in The 
Minority of One, a monthly which is gener- 
ally sympathetic to Soviet policies. 
Editorial, page 4. 


VALUE OF 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


The statement circulated by the US 
National Committee for a2 SANE 
nuclear policy last June analyses the 
value of demonstrations : 


1. Demonstrations may be moder- 
ately successful in achieving publicity 
and in reaching new people. 


2. They may also be dismal failures 
in these regards. 

3. They may give visibility to a de- 
sired point of view. 

4. On the other hand they may sub- 
meige that point of view in a welter 
of conflicting views. A great deal of 
energy before, during and after the 
demonstration must be expended to 
clarify the policy positions of organ- 
isations like SANE with a multi- 
lateral position. 

5. A tremendous amount of careful 
work can be easily negated by the 
actions of a few participants who 
cannot be controlled by a sponsoring 
organisation. 

6. After a few years march-type 
demonstrations tend to go to seed, to 
lose spontaneity, and to lead to the 
emergence of more radical, less re- 
sponsible views among the par- 
ticipants. 


South African defies ban 


Theodore Kloppenburg, the 68-year-old 
Peace News correspondent in Durban, 
South Africa, who was recently ‘“ banned ” 
under the Suppression of Communism Act, 
has been arrested. 

On August 29 he began a 50-hour fast as 
a personal protest against the banning 
order. He sat down on a bench in a small 
garden in front of the City Hall in Durban 
and displayed two posters saying “ Non- 
Violence: Banned by Order” and “50 
hour public and silent fast: banning pro- 
test." On the previous day he had written 
to the South African Minister of Justice to 
tell him what he intended to do and why 
he felt compelled to take this action. 

After about three-quarters of an hour he 


CND seaman 
due out soon 


John Dixon, a 20-year-old able seaman in 
the Royal Navy, who opposes nuclear war 
preparations, is due to be released from the 
Royal Navy Detention Quarters at Ports- 
mouth on September 25. He was sentenced 
last June to 90 days’ detention because he 
refused to rejoin his unit. Earlier this year 
he was sentenced to 89 days’ detention for 
a similar offence. 

It is impossible for servicemen to be con- 
sidered as conscientious objectors unless 
they first commit an offence and receive a 
sentence of at least 90 days’ imprisonment. 
John Dixon expects to appear before a 
conscientious objectors’ tribunal towards 
the end of his sentence. 


News in brief 


A general layout plan of Conakry, the 
capital of Guinea, has been prepared by 
Yugoslav town planning experts under an 
agreement signed by the two countries’ 
governments. 

One hundred Sydney dockers were dis- 
missed after they had refused to unload a 
cargo from South Africa in protest against 
that country’s apartheid policy. 


was arrested by two Security Branch 
officers, He was not formally charged but 
only told that he had broken the terms of 
his banning order. (Mr. Kloppenburg has 
not yet been told why he has been banned.) 
He was kept in solitary confinement for just 
over 24 hours and eventually released on 
bail, but his passport was taken away, and 
he must report once a week to the police. 
His trial was set for September 14, 


Pugwash to meet 


Some 60 scientists from two dozen coun- 
tries meet in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, on 
September 20 to discuss the problem of 
how to achieve world-wide disarmament 
and security, Their meeting, which con- 
tinues until September 25, is the eleventh in 
the series of Pugwash Conferences (Con- 
ferences on Science and World Affairs) and 
follows the two held in Cambridge and 
London in the autumn of last year. 


The title of the conference is * Current 
Problems of Disarmament and World 
Security,” and it will lay particular stress 
on the role that the non-aligned nations can 
play in disarmament and the possibility of 
setting up nuclear-free zones in Europe and 
elsewhere. The main topics to be discussed 
are the abolition of delivery systems, in- 
spection and control in the first stage of 
disarmament, the spread of nuclear 
weapons, nuclear-free zones, the role of 
non-aligned nations, and the test ban and 
problems of detection. 


Among the participants will be a dozen 
scientists from the United States, a dozen 
from the Soviet Union, and six from the 
United Kingdom. Among those coming 
from the US are Professors Paul Doty, 
Franklin Long, and I. I. Rabi; from the 
USSR Academicians V. A. Kirillin, I. E. 
Tamm, and A. N. Tupolev; and from the 
UK Sir John Cockcroft and Professor P.M. 
S. Blackett. 

The findings of the scientists will be sent to 
heads of State and other interested bodies. 
The host for the conference will be the 
Council of Yugoslav Academies. 
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Malcolm Caldwell writes on the Federation of Malaysia 


The crisis in South-East Asia 


Next Monday, September 16, the new 
Federation of Malaysia comes into being. 
Britain is continuing its defence arrange- 
ments in the region, and with over 50,C00 
men there it is now her largest military com- 
mitment. In this article Malcolm Caldwell 
examines the many problems which 
Malaysia faces, and asks whether genuine 
non-alignment could combat the spread of 
Communism and preserve the special char- 
acter of the region. 


What are the chances of the Federation of 
Malaysia succeeding where the West Indian 
and Central African Federations failed? 
Although the circumstances have differed 
in each case, it seems that Britain’s touch 
with federations is not a happy one, and 
confidence would be out of place in pre- 
dicting the future of the newest venture. 
The omens at the ceremony are hardly pro- 
pitious: a confusion of dates, squabbling 
among the partners-to-be, and the active 
hostility of the neighbours. 


Superficially, Malaysia is just common 
sense. The members - Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak and Sabah (North Borneo) - have 
a common background of British tutelage. 
From this stems a common currency, a 
common pattern of administration, and 
widespread use of the English language. 
Singapore and Malaya are as interdependent 
economically as, say, London and England. 
All four countries have Malay and Chinese 
inhabitants, with in addition some Indians, 
Europeans, Arabs, Indonesians and others. 
Leaders in all four passionately espouse 
federation. 


In contrast to the ill-starred Caribbean 
Federation, here the numerically strongest 
component (Malaya) is enthusiastically pro- 
merger. In contrast to the Ceniral African 
Federation, there is here nothing like so 
tense and potentially disastrous a_ racial 
situation. In contrast to both, there exists 
here a common external threat, from China 
to the north and Indonesia to the south. 


It is true there are obstacles along the path 
the infant federation must tread, In a 
multi-racial plural society there are bound 
to be delicate political. economic, religious, 
linguistic and cultural problems. But there 
is not, at first glance, all that much more 
on the agenda than Malaya herself faced 
when she gained independence in 1957, in 
the aftermath of a Communist rebellion 
which shook the whole country to its 
foundations; and so far Malaya has been 
conspicuously successful in generating co- 
Operation, no matter how tentative and un- 


Gone away 


Odd things happen at Peace News in the 
“summer”: people go on holiday, and we 
have to do each other’s jobs. So versatile 
are we that the paper still comes out with- 
out any really bad hitches (but I think 
Adam Roberts is fairly nervous about 
_ having to do the lay-out for the next couple 
of issues, while I’m away); the worst you 
suffer is some delay in getting your letters 
answered. 


The staff may be temporarily expendable, 
but even in the “summer” the bills still 
come in. The thing we can’t do without, 
even for a week or two, is your money. 


ROD PRINCE. 
total since February 1 
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we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payabie 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 

Peace News 5 Caledonian Road.’ 
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easy some of it may have been. 


The motives of Premier Tunku Abdul 
Rahman of Malaya and Premier Lee Kuan 
Yew of Singapore for seeking merger afford 
a clue to the present commotion. In his 
comparative oasis of peace and plenty, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman was _ strongly 
tempted to seek immunity from the troubles 
of his neighbours in isolationism. It was 
Lee Kuan Yew who convinced him of the 
need to look further. Singapore, a Chinese 
city, could go Communist, and once that 
was allowed to happen there would be little 
peace of mind for Malaya or the rest of 
South-East Asia. 


The two leaders planned to swamp Singa- 
pore’s near- and neo-Communist forces in 
a bigger political pool. To preserve the 
existing balance of racial groups in Malaya 
it was agreed that Sarawak and Sabah 
(and originally Brunei) shoud be added. 
To underwrite the security of the new 
grouping it was further agreed to continue 
Britain’s defence arrangements in the region, 
arrangements which, with over 50,000 men 
and an annual cost of over £100 million 
involved, now represent her largest overseas 
commitment. 


The provisions, predictably, drew the fire of 
Communists and anti-colonialists. On to 
the stage stepped President Sukarno of 
Indonesia, and, in uneasy harness, President 
Macapagal of the Philippines (a SEATO 
state), in the unfamiliar role of stout anti- 
imperialist. Of the arguments they deploy 
against Malaysia, two stand out. The first 
is that if Malaysia is imposed on the 
peoples of Sabah and Sarawak against their 
wishes it is simply asking for trouble in the 
future, which must inescapably affect both 
the Philippines, which has a claim on 
Sabah, and Indonesia, which has a common 
frontier with both Sabah and Sarawak, and 
therefore endanger the stability of the en- 
tire region. The second is that the con- 
tinuance of Britain’s bases, far from con- 
tributing to the security of the region, will 
hazard it by attracting the unwelcome 
attentions of domestic Communists, and the 
subversion of foreign ones. 


It has been on the question of the wishes 


of the people of Sabah and Sarawak that 
most of the world’s attention has been 
focussed, especially in view of the uprising 
in neighbouring Brunei. Opponents of 
Malaysia favoured, as an alternative, the 
creation of an independent and autonomous 
“Kalimantan Utara,’ composed of the 
three Borneo territories. They argued that 
Malaysia would simply substitute Malayan 
hegemony for British protection, and that 
what the people really wanted was real 
freedom now: “We are not,” said A. M. 
Azahari, leader of the Brunei rebellion, 
“eggs to be transferred from one basket to 
another.” 


Three questions arise. The first concerns 
Sukarno’s intentions. Has he designs on 
Sabah, Sarawak, and the oil-rich state of 
Brunei? Any answer must be speculative, 
but it can be said immediately that there is 
no comparison here with the case of West 
Irian (West New Guinea), where his claim 
was completely justified in history and in 
law. Since successfully recovering West 
Irian he has made no further territorial 
claims. But with his 35 years of anti- 
colonial struggle it is not surprising that he 
has identified with the rebels in the Borneo 
territories. -When British troops fire on 
Bornean guerillas he must recall the bloody 
war. the .Dutch -waged. against his. own 
people; when rebel leaders are imprisoned 
he must recollect the thirteen years he bim- 
self spent in Dutch jails, And along the 
900-mile unpatrollable border between his 
part of Borneo and the north he cannot, in 
all fairness, be held responsible for all the 
comings and goings. 


The second question concerns the adequacy 
of the various provisions. that have been 
made for ascertaining the wishes of. the 


inhabitants of the Borneo territories. The 
Cobbold Commission is dismissed by oppo- 
nents of Malaysia as a partial body. The 
elections are regarded in the same quarters 
as unsatisfactory because of the imprison- 
ment of anti-Malaysia activists, and the 
doubt that Malaysia was the main issue. 
Now there remains the UN _ mission, 
pressed for by Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines. But already Britain and Malaya 
have announced that whatever the UN 
mission reports, Malaysia will go ahead on 
September 16. 


This leads on to the third question. How 
well-advised are the tactics that have been 
used to steer Malaysia through? Apart 
altogether from some of the questionable 
means that have been used in Singapore 
and Malaya - the jailing of opponents, the 
suppression of hostile papers - it must be 
doubted whether Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines are going to be satisfied with the 
token concession of a UN _ mission to 
Borneo without real powers. Tunku Abdul 
Rahman and Lee Kuan Yew are racing for 
their lives against a Communist threat to 
Singapore, but how far can the end justify 
the means? The Communists themselves 
make capital out of every slip, and Sukarno 
cannot for long quieten his own pressingly 
massive Communist Party with paper con- 
cessions. There has seemed at times in- 
decent and imprudent haste on the part of 
the Malaysian leaders, and the present 
move of fixing a definite date regardless of 
the findings of the UN mission appears to 
contradict the letter of the agreements 
reached in Manila in August between 
Sukarno, Macapagal and Tunku Abdul 
Rahman as it certainly contradicts the 
spirit. 


This reaches to the very heart and core of 
the Malaysian crisis. Wherever the fault 
lies, Malaysia has undoubtedly brought 
about a deterioration in the relations 
among South-East Asian states. It has 
occasioned the use of non-Asian troops 
against Asians. It has resulted in a shoot- 
ing war. It has brought from the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations the warning 
that “the situation in South-East Asia... 
has potentialities of becoming very serious.” 
It has led to mutual and bitter recrimina- 
tion between state and state. 


Stability is the key word. How can the 
region be made stable and secure? 
Opinions differ only on the means, not on 
the urgency of the need. Open revolt which 
rages in South Vietnam and Laos is never 
far off elsewhere in South-East Asia. 


Brooding over all is the inexorable might 
of China which, anaconda-like, could 
swallow South-East Asia whole without 
shedding its smile. 
would fall more easily, piece by unsuspect- 
ing piece. 


Tunku Abdul Rahman and _ President 
Sukarno stand for the two opposing 
theories of security. Malaya weathered the 
storm of an open Communist revolt with 
the help of British troops. She has found 
internal stability in a formula which com- 
bines racial co-operation, private (including 
foreign) enterprise with state encourage- 
ment, “non-alignment” in the sense of 
abstention from bloc treaties like SEATO, 
and pro-Western sympathies and~ attach- 
ments (exemplified by the defence agree- 
ment with Britain). Tunku Abdul Rahman 
seeks to extend the benefits of his formula 
to the wider grouping of. Malaysia. His 
kind .of- stability “is based on prosperity 
brought. by thriving local enterprise and 
Massive foreign investments, and safe- 
guarded by the tried and tested: military 
forces of Britain and Australia. 


President Sukarno argues that this kind of 
stability is illusory, temporary. He must be 
credited, whatever other qualities are denied 
him, with uncanny. sensitivity to the feel- 
ings of the masses, with impeccably repre- 
sentative responses to Western aggravations. 


But, divided, the prize. 


In much that he says he echoes sentiments 
widely expressed throughout not only 
Indonesia but Malaysia as well. The con- 
tinuing presence of British troops in the 
region is bound to be provocative. The 
defence agreements appear to many as 
“unequal treaties,” compromising the 
sovereignity of the embryo Federation, 
seeming to embroil it, whatever is said, in 
the affairs of susnect SEATO. The British 
bases are, and will unquestionably remain, 
number one targets for the attention of the 
Communists, who could ask for no better 
focus: it is so easy to play on old fears. 


Even if Sukarno abated his criticisms, the 
huge Indonesian Communist Party would 
be there to capitalise. 


His answer follows naturally from his 
foreign policy of rigid non-alignment. It 
is surely true, Sukarno argues, that in the 
long run the security and stability of the 
region is best entrusted to the peoples of 
the region themselves, acting in agreement 
with each other, unassailably non-aligned, 
beholden to no foreign armies, secure in 
the backing of the great majority. For this 
reason the ambitious project of ‘“ Maphi- 
lindo,” discussed at the Manila “ summit,” 
promises much . 


“ Maphilindo ” is designed to facilitate joint 
and continuous Malaysian-Philippine-Indo- 
nesian consultation and action on their 
common problems. With time and trust it 
is intended that joint institutions should 
evolve. The three countries have much in 
common, and, acting in concert, their com- 
bined populations (over 140 million) would 
not be negligible from the defence point of 
view. At the moment, with mutual distrust 
flourishing, this strength is dissipated in 
internecine strife. The ineptness of the 
Malaysia planners must bear at least part 
of the blame if Sukarno’s impulsivesess is 
to carry another part. 


Malaysia is being launched in troubled 
seas, The hesitations and stumblings of the 
last few months impart to it an air of 
patchwork and _ slapstick, 3ut there is 
nothing, funny in the preblems. it -raises - 
problems of vital concern to the peace 
movement. Is it really the case that an 
area like South-East Asia must have 50,000 
foreign troops based in it to make it 
secure ? Could genuine non-alignment 
combat the spread of Communism, preserve 
the special character of the region, more 
effectively than quartered troops of a 
different race ? 


Tunku Abdul Rahman’s significant admis- 
sions in the joint statement issued after the 
three-power Manila summit, reveal perhaps 
his doubt and reservations about the course 
upon which he has embarked: he agreed 
that the bases were “temporary in nature,” 
and that “the responsibility for the pre- 
servation of the national independence of 
the three countries and of the peace and 
security in their region lies primarily in the 
hands of the governments and peoples of 
the countries concerned.” In the long run 
this is. the common search of SEATO 
Philippines, Commonwealth Malaysia and 
non-aligned Indonesia, and this is what the 
jockeying around the new Federation is all 
about. 
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Language and morality 


For the third time in a month you have 
seen fit to print obscene language in your 
columns. Like most readers of Peace News 
T believe that there are worse crimes than 
obscenity, but it seems to me that your 
contributors are being vulgar for the sake 
of vulgarity. At a time when the propaga- 
tion of pacifism is more vital than ever 
before, is it not stupid to give quite un- 
necessary offence to many non-pacifists ? 


T am afraid the only impression that recent 
issues would give to new readers is that of 
brash adolescence rather like that of 
Freedom and its supporters. ‘‘ Look at 
me,” you seem to say, “I’m using bad 
language!" Those who have not, yet 
grown out of this are not ilikely fo impress 
other people that their political judgments 
are mature or considered. Let John Arden 
and his friends wallow in the muck if’ they 
like, but I do not want to watch them. 
Surely Peace News has a more important 
function. 

Christopher Idle, 

29 Clarendon Road, 

Redland, Bristol 6. 


Today we have cancelled our order for 
Peace News, having taken it since 1939. 


We are not interested in reviews of films. 
neither are we interested in reviews of 
questionable plays. We are interested in 
peace. 

Lilian Cooper, 

2 Beech Grove, 

Cart Lane, 

Grange-over-Sands, 

Lancs. 


In case other of your readers are, like Mr. 
Sivier, worrying about my morals, may I 
clarify a few points arising from my inter- 
view and his letter ? 

1 am now inclined to think that I made a 
mistake in allowing the word: “fuck” to be 
retained in the text. I naturally used it in 
conversation with Albert Hunt, he~ being 
(I suppose) a typical representative of low 
life, but on the printed page it does seem 
unduly uncouth. Perhaps “ swyve,” “ steer,” 
“Tide,” “leap,” “plough,” or the Biblical 
“know” would all be preferable. 


Would I allow my daughters to take their 
cidthes off on the stage? I have no 
daughters, but it is a good question which 
establishes the exact point at which self- 
restraint can replace official censorship. No 
performer should be exploited by her em- 
Ployers, but..there, are. many excellent act- 
resses who would quite happily strip. before 
an audience if the part was otherwise suffi- 
ciently good to engage their talents. I 
would not hold them sick or wicked be- 
cause of this, and if they. were my 
aughters I cannot think I would object. 
But if a playwright wants a girl to do 
things in his plays that she herself regards 
as suitable only for the privacy of her 
bedrocm or the company of her husband 
or lover, then. he must respect her wishes 
and refrain from further pressure. This to 
me is an absolute moral imperative. 


Mr. Sivier claims that .history proves that 
“‘a free and easy attitude to sexual laxity ” 
is “a short cut to all-round moral deca- 
dence.” History"proves nothing of the sort. 


Some examples: ; 


(1) The sexual purity -of the: Cromwellian 
soldiers coincided with the appalling mas- 
sacres they carried out in Ireland - an 
instance of national decadence we are far 
too inclined to forget. 


(2) The ancient Athenians practised pede- 
rasty and sodomy and preferred the com- 
Pany of courtesans to that of their wives. 
Athens fost ifs power by imperialist over- 
reaching, and as far as I can understand 
this was quite unrelated to sexual 
behaviour. 


(3) If the Polynesians are decadent it is be- 
cause their society has been wrecked by 
European influences. Their permissive 
moral system had obtained for many decent 
years before we sent our syphilitic sailors 
to take advantage of the generosity of the 
islanders’ daughters. 


This year our government is indecently 
exposed, to the delight of the greater part of 
the nation. But who can authoritatively 
maintain that Profumo’s inadequacies as a 
Minister had anything to do with lovely 
Keeler between his sheets ? Parnell was an 
adulterer, but he was a great politician and 
a good man. Charles II became practically 
a national phallic symbol,, and although 


much cruelty and injustice was perpetrated 
in his reign, whenever he was able to exert 
an influence upon affairs it was in the direc- 
tion of peace, humanity and restraint. 


As a “ peace lover” who desires a “ decent 
social order’ I would like to explain to 
Mr. Sivier that I am not an erotomaniac. 
I am not interested in writing plays about 
Sodom and Gomorrah (I am im fact rather 
sceptical about the wickedness of those 
cities), and I believe that, given the choice 
between sexual intercourse and onanism, 
the society that prefers the latter will very 
rapidly become unhappy, cantankerous and 
abominably violent. JI cannot but think 
that Mr. Sivier’s ideas will only result in 
the .general re-imposition of masturbatory 
habits upon the beautiful and affectionate 
young people of England, and it disturbs 
me very much that he and other moralists 
do not appear to realise this. 

John Arden, 

Mill Cottage, 

Kirby Mills, 

Kirbymoorside, 

Yorkshire. 


Peace News has received 14 letters against 
the Arden article, and its use of Janguage. 
Two letters in favour have been received. 


Anti- Polaris march 


1 think Denzil Webb underestimates the 
harm done in the North-East by the Glas- 
gow to London marchers. I find it very 
difficult to answer friends who saw them in 
Sunderland and have had confirmed their 
belief that most CND_ supporters are 
scruffy, unwashed, degenerate beatniks. 


No matter how sincere they are, these 
people will not convince. anyone that our 
arguments are right unless they appear to 
be fairly normal and level-headed. 


Even our own supporters were disgusted. 
At a social which Sunderland CND 
arranged in a pub one of our supporters 
took one look and walked straight out. 


Not only did the marchers look eccentric, 
but they were also completely unreliable. I 
arrived in South Shields about 9 a.m. for a 
march due to start from the Market Place 
at 9 a.m., but an hour later there was still 
no sign of the marchers. The police. were 
naturally becoming impatient, so I phoned 
one of the Quakers, having been told that 
the marchers were staying in the Friends’ 
Meeting House. I was told that they had 
stayed the night there, but that they should 
not have been still there because there was 
to be a meeting that morning. 


When I arrived at the Meeting House I 
found them stilt there. I arranged a new 
route with the help of a South Shields sup- 
porter, as the march was well behind 
schedule, and ’phoned Denzil Webb at the 
Market Place so that he could let the police 
know about the new route and bring those 
people who had arrived at the Market Place 
to the Friends’ Meeting House. I then had 
to "phone Sunderland police (who have 
always been extremely helpful) and arrange 
a new time for the march. 


The Sunderland Echo was also expecting 
us, and I had to "phone to say the march 
would be late. (Incidentally I am very 
grateful to whoever decided nor to print 
any pictures of the march in the Echo). 


On Monday morning, after the march was 
supposed to have left Sunderland, the 
police "phoned me at work and asked me 
where it was. Apparently it had left either 
at the wrong time or from the wrong place 
(or both, perhaps), because I have not 


spoken to anyone who saw it go. Cer- 
tainly the police didn’t. A policeman actu- 
ally called on our secretary at work. She 


is a hairdresser, and as she had to be called 
away from a customer it was very embar- 
rassing for her. 


In a nutshell, the marchers were far more 
trouble than they were worth. I exclude 
George Williamson and a few others from 
these remarks, but I suggest that if any of 
these people really must pass through Sun- 
derland again they either do it quickly in a 
train or get their hair cut, try to dress 
reasonably conventionally even though they 
are marching, and learn how to behave 
decently, at least in public. _ 

Mike Frost, 

8&5 Otto Ferrace, 

Sunderland, 

County Durham. 


I am writing as one of the members of the 
Committee --of. -100-Glasgow-London march 
who: planned: to, go.the whole distance. I 


left the march on the following grounds : 
(1) George Williamson, the organiser of the 
march, said emphatically that there were no 
leaders on the march. He told this to all 
marchers, the press and television. 


(2) If we go by the above then this para- 


graph would not be necessary. George 
Williamson and Alan Parker took leading 
positions by starting to discriminate on the 
march by picking and choosing marchers. 
They attempted along the march to remove 
me and others. Then the final clash came 
at Chesterfield on Tuesday, August 13, 
when George Williamson said again he was 
going to leave the march, claiming it was a 
rabble, scruffy and completely irresponsible 
crowd that was on it, Alan Parker then 
asked George Williamson to wait, and said 
he had a better method of solving the 
problem. Parker then without any warning 
grabbed me, tore my jacket, and punched 
me violently in the face. 


This shows great hypocrisy, for Parker, 
being a speaker at our meetings preaching 
non-violence, proceeds to resolve problems 
by violence. Others also left and people 
were terribly disgusted with this behaviour. 
My feeling about this whole thing is that so 
much fuss and bother was made to try and 
make this a respectable march that people 
left the march because of the continual 
shouting and bickering in the march. The 
unity of persons on the nuclear disarma- 
ment problem was not evident, and [ regret 
to say I feel this march was a failure. 
Clem Alford, 

22 Archerhill Road, 

Knightswood, 

Glasgow. 


East Germany 


Wendy Butlin and I were rather surprised 
on returning to England a couple of weeks 
ago to read in the July 5 issue of Peace 
News an apology over a report we sent to 
the paper from East Berlin last spring. 

We did not ourselves, of course, ever sug- 
gest that we had been anywhere in the 
DDR other than East Berlin. The infor- 
mation we sent was in the form of a letter 
and not an article, so the title given to it 
was given by the newspaper and not by 
us: 

We are sorry if our report about the fasting 
movement in East Germany contained any 
small inaccuracies, but we are surprised if 
it did since the information we sent was 
obtained from two sources only: Michael 
Ziege’s Jetter to all governments at the dis- 
armament conference which you published, 
and a young West Berliner closely asso- 
ciated with the fasting group in the DDR. 
We were puzzled that anyone could have 
thought that our report was “ unnecessarily 
antagonistic to the East German govern- 
ment.” It contained no comments or asper- 
sions on the East.German government at 
all, but was simply a. collection of facts 
about individuals and groups in East Ger- 
many who are against nuclear weapons, 
East and West. We ourselves are, of 
course, antagonistic to any government 
which has nuclear bases on its soil, whether 
that country be the UK, the USA, the 
USSR or the DDR. We. presume other 
Peace News readers share this opinion. 
Finally, we gather that Michael Ziege and 
Margarethe Lachmund were concerned that 
our naming of the location of “secret” 
Russian bases may have been based on 
rumour and not on fact. One of the main 
purposes of any nuclear disarmament move- 
ment should be the exposure of official 
secrets. The bases we named were bases 
which had been seen with Soviet troops in 
the vicinity by Germans we have met at 
various times, and who were quite definite 
about the matter; also we have read about 
them in British publications. We are not, 
of course, certain that the weapons based 
there all have nuclear warheads. We never 
received official» notification from MHerr* 
Ulbricht that there are IRBMs with nuclear 
warheads stationed on -these sites - but 
then neither were we notified by the British 
government that there were IRBMs with 
nuclear warheads at Swaffham. We have, 
however, no more doubt of the existence of 
Soviet bases at these sites in East Germany 
than we had about the Thor bases in East 
Anglia or the “secret” NATO bases on 
Crete and near Verona in* Northern Italy, 


. which. we went out-of our way-to name‘at 
any public meetings we had occasion to 


address. while. travelling in. Greece, and 


Italy.” 


“Pat: Arrowsmith, 


-150- Lordship Road, - ----- ss = 
London,.N.16.. +»... : 
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Non-violent defence 


Adam Roberts’ appeal for a strategy of 
non-violent defence in the July 19 Peace 
News is welcomed. I think Mulford 
Sibley’s The Quiet Battle, which also is 
mentioned in this same issue of Peace 
News, ought to provide a basis for con- 
siderably more discussion and disciplined 
thought in this area, 


The American Friends Service Committee 
has asked Jim Bristol to spend the next 
year and a half working full time on this 
problem, organising working parties _ and 
conducting extensive seminar discussions. 


These will range widely and will include 
not only pacifists but people from a wide 
range of knowledge and experience willing 
to deal realistically with the relevance of 
non-violence to actual problems of national 
defence. It is too soon to say, of course, 
what will be the product of this, but I hope 
that it will at least produce a basic analysis 
which can be widely distributed and used 
to stimulate further thought on this dis- 
cussion. 


The present India experience is only one of 
many striking indications that the peace 
movement must either project and develop 
a real strategy of non-violent defence, or 
else concede that we may be morally 
appealing but politically irrelevant. 
Stewart Meacham, 

Peace Education Secretary, 

American Friends Service Committee, 

160 North Fifteenth Street, 

Philadelphia 2, 

Pennsylvania, USA. 


Hiroshima Appeal 


May we use the columns of your paper to 
convey warm thanks to the many people 
who answered the Hiroshima Families 
Appeal, to those who contributed to the 
collection following the Hiroshima Day 
vigil, and to the members of the London 
Region CND who assisted in the  collec- 
tion? The results were most gratifying and 
the total amount raised will be doubled, in 
accordance with the guarantee given, and 
promptly transferred to Hiroshima for 
relicf of suffering. 

Ira and Edita Morris, 

Nesles, par Rozay-en-Brie, 

Seine-ct-Marne, France. 


Does propaganda work? 


As one who is not a member of the Cant- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament or of the 
traditional peace movements I would like 
to congratulate you upon your excellent 
article “ Does propaganda work 2?” Work- 
ing as I do full time on the scientific study 
of the problems of peace, I would agree 
that we need to understand more than we 
now do about attitudes and about social 
systems if the change to a truly non-violent 
world is to be~ practical, in terms of real 
people, the way we think, feel and 
organise. 


One way in which the. established peace 
movements of the world can assist in the 
further development of these understand- 
ings is through public opinion surveys and 
attitude measurements. Potentially the 
peace movements are in a position to fur- 
nish voluntary man power for a continuous 
world opinion study, as well as for more 
detailed depth studies of smaller groups. 


In my own small studies of the attitudes 
of world mindedness I have often been 
assisted by voluntary interviewers, some of 
whom have been members of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament. . In” the 
light of this experience I feel that*one of 
the two main interviewer problems, that of 
using untrained interviewers, could be over- 
come by the development of an “ Inter- 
viewing for peace” manual. The second 
main problem on the interviewer side in 
such a project, that of interviewer bias, 
would in part be covered by the manual 
suggestion. It might, however, be necessary 
to make other corrections for this. 


I do not have space here to outline further 
the above suggestion, but I would be happy 
to hear from any individuals or organisa- 
tions who are interested in such a project. 


~ Paul Smoker, : 


Peace Research Centre,: = 
Langthwaite House, .-—. ere 


.Lancaster. : -. 
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Anti-Polaris march: injury on 
sit-down and ‘tame ending’ in London 


The Glasgow to London anti-Polaris march 

committee organised a sit-down at the en- 

trances to the British Aircraft Corporation’s 

guided weapons factory at Stevenage to 

take place as the workers returned after 

es lunch break on Wednesday, Septem- 
r 4, 


O’Brien to address 


Quaker conference 


This is the jubilee year of the Northern 
Friends’ Peace Board. During these fifty 
years the Board has set out to educate 
Quakers and other citizens in the ways that 
make for peace and to direct the Quaker 
and Christian conscience towards practical 
and positive steps towards peace, 

This weekend the Northern Friends’ Board 
will hold a conference at Bodington Hall, 
Leeds 16, on “The Organisation of Peace- 
ful change.” The conference will be ad- 
dressed by Conor Cruise O’Brien, former 
UN Officer in the Congo and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Ghana University, His Excellency 
Gunnar Haaglof, the Swedish Ambassador, 
Dr. G. P. Malasekera, the Ceylon High 
Commissioner, Mr. J. G. Lindstrom, Direc- 
tor of the UN Information, and Mr. Sydney 
D. Bailey, director of the Quaker team at 
the U.N. Throughout the weekend various 
commissions and committees will be in ses- 
sion and a selection of films will be shown. 


During this demonstration Hugh Ferguson, 
one of those who was sitting down, was run 
over by a lorry and taken to the Royal 
Lister Hospital, Hitchin, suffering from 
severe abrasions and crushed ribs. Con- 
flicting stories have reached Peace News as 
to what exactly happened, some saying that 
the lorry driver and others the demonstra- 
tor was responsible. One of the Scottish 
marchers, Norman Macleod, gives the fol- 
lowing account: 


“ After we had been seated at the gates for 
about five minutes a lorry arrived and was 
successfully prevented from entering. It 
then backed up and tried another gate fur- 
ther along, but was blocked again by Hugh 
Ferguson and Peter Polish. The lorry then 
backed towards the main gate forcing the 
demonstrators seated there to lie flat on the 
ground. It swung round again heading for 
the main road and Hugh Ferguson ran in 
front of it once more. This time the lorry 
did not stop and he was dragged for about 
ten yards under the wheel. A workman 
who saw the incident rushed over and 
punched the driver.” 


A young French girl amongst the demon- 
strators was also taken to hospital severely 
shocked by the accident. 


The anti-Polaris march reached London on 
September 6 and a final rally was held at 
ahe War Museum on Saturday, September 


Trevor Hatton writes: 

The Imperial War Museum at Lambeth was 
formerly a lunatic asylum, the original 
Bedlam, and is set in a children’s park. It 
houses a German bayonet which a Pales- 
tinian peasant had fashioned into a sickle. 
The idea of presenting a dummy polaris 
missile to the museum was imaginative, but 
I think the Scottish Committee of 100 
might have made a little more effort to 
produce a worthy exhibit. The rejection of 
the 24-foot long dummy by the museum 
director was to be expected, and so it was 
abandoned tc its fate at the foot of the 
museum steps in front of a line of police. 
A gang of park employees took it - not 
altogether inappropriately - to a nearby 
rubbish dump, 

Practically everything else about the march 
was unimaginative and banal. The slogan 
“Death to one million children” painted 
on the dummy missile might have been 
varied. The missile itself was carried at 
below waist height and was largely hidden 
by the front banner and carriers. The 
Scottish Committee of 100 were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Instead of a display 
of kilts, pipes and genuine Scottish indigna- 
tion at the foisting of Polaris upon their 
people, London was treated to a dismal 
parade of the customary few hundred beat- 
niks who bring discredit on the annual 
Aldermaston marches. The plain-clothes 
men were embarrassed by their conspicu- 


‘Tell Britain’ tells Clydebank 


Godfrey Featherstone reports: 


For a week’s campaigning to make much 
impact on the Clydebank community there 
had to be extensive co-operation from the 
Clydebank and surrounding groups and 
hard, intensive and fast work from the 
small “ Tell Britain” team. To a large, even 
a@ surprising extent, this happened. The 
main handicaps were inadequate communi- 
cations between groups in Clydebank, Dum- 
barton and Glasgow, some lack of trans- 
port and a qualified lack of support for our 
canvassing in the evening. The team could 
have been a little larger, a little more 
punctual, and not quite so quick to assume 
that the town was dominated by shipbuild- 
ing (twice as many workers are employed 
at Singer’s sewing machine factory), and so 
slow in remembering that Glasgow’s social 
and cultural facilities were used by the 
“ bankies”” when their own town lacked 
such facilities, 


Our successes stemmed from the inspiration 
of the community and solidarity of the 
“ bankies,” their good sense and ability to 
grasp the connection between their own 
social situation and nuclear war prepara- 
tions; all these sharpened, given edge, by 


Public Meeting 

“Britain’s Responsibility 

for South Africa” 

The Paddock Restaurant 

Military Road, Chatham 

Friday, 20th September, 1963 at 7.30 p.m. 

Speakers Fenner Brockway MP, Leon Levy 

Rev. Clifford Parsons, Councillor Jim Buck 

Chairman Mrs. Anne Kerr, LCC 

MOVEMENT FOR COLONIAL FREEDOM, 
374 Grays Inn Road, WCl 


the continuous pressure of hardship. The 
test of our work will be in seeing to what 
extent the people begin to press the local 
authorities in Clydebank for information of 
the most basic kind concerning such things 
as housing, unemployment, education, in- 
dustry, redevelopment, and civil defence. 


All week from ten till five the team’s inde- 
pendent presence was established in the 
town centre by an exhibition tied to the 
railings of a “Gents,” a bookstall, and 
people selling literature and asking people 
to answer a questionnaire. The response in 
the High Street was an interested one. The 
first viewers of the exhibition, which we 
had intended to make more colourful, were 
the unemployed men who hung about help- 
lessly in the town centre all day anyhow, 
providing a physical tie-up between Clyde- 
bank’s problems and Campaign policy, 


We had four factory gate meetings, attempt- 
ing always to present our case in terms 
of local and, to some extent, Scottish pro- 
blems, The sympathy between speakers 
and audience was comprehending and in- 
tense, so that we were able, for example, to 
talk about the Washington march, to con- 
nect American coloured people and 
*bankies*’ without the slightest sense of 
strain and artificiality. Two meetings at 
Brown’s shipyards held over two hundred 
men for the duration of their lunchtime. 
These had been pre-leafletted and contacts 
had been made with shop stewards inside 
the yard. 


At Babcock’s which, among other things, 
makes boiler parts for nuclear submarines, 
over a hundred men listened perhaps even 
more intently to a case which directly 
affected their short-term and _ long-term 
chances of employment and responded with 
enthusiasm, some promising to continue the 
campaign inside the factory. 

At Singer’s, an American firm, huge, imper- 
sonal, employing 10,000 people, we had a 
meeting of about thirty people - this due 


to bad weather, the bad physical set-up and 
lack of previous contact. This failure was 
considerably lessened by the fact that one 
of the thirty was the chief union convenor 
of the factory, a unilateralist who came to 
our Saturday day school and took away a 
huge bundle of literature to distribute. 


Meetings included one with church ministers 
which was poorly attended, a very success- 
ful talk with sympathetic trades councillors, 
and a supporters’ meeting, where it became 
“standing room only,” which brought 
people from the canvassed estate together 
to hear Stuart Hall, George Clark and 
Howard Horsbrugh, lecturer in moral philo- 
sophy at Glasgow, 


The first Saturday night’s folk song evening 
was a somewhat pallid affair, but a week 
later the hall was packed with supporters 
from all over the West of Scotland, and a 
weary team, their “ buisiness” over, were 
very much heartened by the quality of 
things connecting up; of a whole community 
able, if awakened by the people at that 
meeting, to move on into a full and richly 
varied life without the bomb. ~ 


Most exciting of all for us, and for many 
of the local campaigners, was the produc- 
tion of Focus on Clydebank for three days. 
Sent to all the local “ opinion formers ” 
and where possible delivered personally by 
the team members, this six-sided newspaper 
was packed with analyses of the present 
situation and possible alternative future for 
Clydebank. Focus indicated the hopeful 
signs beginning to emerge in at least some 
parts of the local situation and related the 
possibilities of genuine and permanently 
evolving redevelopment to the forces, led 
by the campaign, which are pressing to make 
Clydebank a workshop for the under-deve- 
loped countries of the world, If the people 
we met in Clydebank are anything to go 
by, when the “ bankies ” start moving they 
will really move. 


ousness, and one, Sergeant Oakes, who 
objected to being photographed by Eileen 
Farr, knocked the camera out of her hand 
and kicked it along the ground. He had 
his name taken by an ordinary constable. 
The police provided the usual efficient 
escort, fore and aft, and set a brisk pace. 
Police fears of sit-downs, sit-ins, and mass 
invasion of the museum were unnecessary, 
if not unwarranted, and the final ceremony 
passed off without incident and with no 
arrests. Altogether rather a tame ending to 
the seven week trek from Glasgow. 


‘100’ men 
charged 


The cases of Peter Moule, secretary of the 
Committee of 100, and Terry Chandler, 
secretary of the ‘“‘ Save Greece Now ” Com- 
mittee, were started at Bow Street magis- 
trate’s court before the magistrate, Mr. 
Geraint-Rees, on Tuesday, September 10. 
Both Mr. Moule and Mr. Chandler were 
remanded on bail until September 24. 
The common law charges which have been 
made against them are: 


(1) “On the 9th July, 1963, in the County 
of London, caused a public nuisance by 
obstructing the free passage of the highway 
in and in the vicinity of Trafalgar Square.” 
(2) “On the ftith July, 1963, in the County 
of London, caused a public nuisance by 
obstructing the free passage of the highway 
in Trafalgar Square, Cockspur Street, Char- 
ing Cross Road, St. Martin’s Lane and 
Cranbourne Street.” 

(3) “On divers days in July, 1963, in the 
County of London, conspired together and 
with other persons to cause public nuis- 
ances by obstructing the free passage of the 
highway by processions and demonstrations 
in various streets and places within the said 
county during the visit thereto of their 
Majesties the King and Queen of the 
Hellenes.” 


So far five witnesses for the prosecution 
have been heard. These are Chief In- 
spector Dickinson of Special Branch, New 
Scotland Yard, Chief Superintendent Dicks, 
Chief Inspector Hall, Sergeant Garner and 
Police Constable Brian. 


Urgent appeal 


Will the demonstrators who were at the 
front of the demonstration entering White- 
hall at approximately 7.30 p.m. on July 9 
at the time of the Greek state visit, and 
who were stopped by the first police 
cordon, please contact M. C. Ridley at 65 
Birdhurst Rise, South Croydon, Surrey. 


Next week in 
Peace News 


The new edition of REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR’S “ Moral Man and 
Immoral Society ” reviewed by 
MULFORD SIBLEY 
The new peace movement in 


Greece, an on-the-spot report by 
ADAM ROBERTS 


World Day for Animals 


Public meeting 
Trafalgar Square Saturday September 21 2.30pm 


Animals welcome: speakers include Maurice Barbanel, Stanley Franklin 
(Daily Mirror cartoonist) and Rev. Bertram E. Peake (Chairman) 


Volunteer helpers please write to Worid League for the Protection of Animals 
5 North View Wimbledon Common SW19 WIM 1828 
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